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INTRODUCTION 


The Portuguese colonists who came to Maranhfo e 
Grfo Parg had a tremendous task of adaptation. An ener- 
vating climate, diseases such as hookworm and malariae, 
unfamiliar animal life and vegetation, and Indian tribes 
with alien cultures confronted the settler, Yet this 
adaptation was accomplished. The Indians were made to 
serve the whites; the land was brought under cultivation; 
and European palates learned to savour tropical foodstuffs, 
The Portuguese had proved that they could live in Maranhao 
e Grfo Pard during the seventeenth century. Whether they. 
could also prosper there was still a question when the 
new century dawned. 

This dissertation will examine the economic life 
of Maranhfo e Grf&o Pardé from 1686 to 1751. This period 
was a quiet interlude between two eras of change. On both 
sides of it lie times of experimentation in policies re- 
lating to Indian affairs and trade, while between 1686 
and 1751, the community was allowed to evolve with little 
interference. For the historian, the period is in- 
structive, because it shows the development of a society 
with the vartables introduced by extraordinary occurrences 
kept to a minimum. The date 1686 was chosen because it 
waa @ culminant year in the formulation of Indian regu- 


lations, which crucially affected the colony's economic 


1. 


life. The year 1751 is a natural stopping point. It was 
then that Francisco Xavier de Mendonga Furtado assumed the 
governorship of the state, bringing with him the era of 
Pombal. 

The author intends to accomplish two things in this 
stidy. First of all, the dissertation will show what kind 
of life the Portuguese sustained. The colony's economic 
base will be examined. What food crops were known; what 
crops were exported? What efforts did the Portuguese 
government make to direct the colony's economy? Since land 
untilled and fruits ungathered by man are useless to hin, 
how the Portuguese met their manpower needs will be 
examined, How were the Indians made to work? What was the 
nature and extent of the competition between missionaries 
and colonists for control of the natives? Then, since the 
colonials had to trade their products for imported goods, 
and since they had to pay taxes, duties, and imposta, 
colonial trade and finance will receive attention. 

The second purpose of this study is to determine 
to whet degree the Portuguese established a stable and 
prosperous society by 1751. Before 1686, Portugal had 
to subsidize Maranh@o e Grfo Pard. Was this true in 1751? 
How wel] could an individual live in the colony in mid- 
century? These questiona will be answered. 

The decumentary material for thia dissertation 
came primarily from royal correspondence with colonial 


officials. The originals are in the Portuguese Qverseas 


Archives in Lisbon. The author worked with microfilm 
coples prepared by the Bancroft Library at the University 
of Gelifornia at Berkeley. These records contained only 
letters from the Crown to colonials, but their context is 
usually clear. Most frequently, they were addressed to 

the governor. Other correspondents were the chief treasury 
official (provedor da fazenda), the high justice (ouvidor 
geval), and the captain-major ( capit&o mor) of the cap- 


taincies of Maranh@o and Pard, and the town councils of 


1The following microfilm was used: Portugal, Arquivo 
Histérico Ultwamarinho [hereinafter referred to as AHU], 
"Registro de cartas régias, avisos e offcios para Maranh&o 
e Parg (1673-17968) ," Cédices 268-271;"Registro de consultas 
do Maranh@o ( 1673-1722) ," cédice 274; "Colec¢&o de cartas 
e ordens dirigidas ao Senado da Camara e mais auctoridades 
do governor de Paré, copia feita em 1797," Cddice 1275, 

There are two printed sources for some of this 
correspondence. The first 1s Biblioteca Nacional do Rio 
de Janeiro, "Livro Grosso do Maranh8o, 1674-1745," ed. by 
Josué Montello, Anais da Biblioteca Nacional do Rio de 
Janeiro [hereinalrter rererred to as ; 5 Tt 

. The "Livro Grosso" was compiled from two hand- 
written copies of a codex in the Biblioteca Publica, 
Eborense in Lisbon, Cdédice 5 ae "Livro de leys e ordens 


régias para o Estado do Maranhiio." One copy was in the 
Biblioteca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro and the second was 
in the archives of the Instituto Histérico e Geogrdfico 
Brasileiro. The "Livro Grosso" duplicates the material 
on microfiln. 

The second printed source is in Biblioteca e 
Arquivo Piblico do Paré, "Alvaras, cartas régias e 
decisSes (1712-1835) ," Annaes da Biblioteca e Archivo 
Piiblico do Parg, I-VII (1902-1910). This collection of 
documents was copied from originals in the public archives 
of the etate of Paré. The collection supplements the 
microfilm in a few instances, when the full text of a 
petition to the Crown 1a reproduced. 

Please note that the original spelling of titles 
and proper names has been retained throughout this dis- 
sertation, while Portuguese terms used in the text are 
given in modern spelling. 


4 
Sfo Lufs and Belém. Few if any letters were sent to in- 
dividuals holding no office. Resident colonials who hoped 
for favors petitioned the king, but seldom were directly 
answered. Instead, the governor or another official was 
requested to investigate the petition and decide on its 
merit. 

Some correspondence was routine. Reports on the 
collection of the royal tenths (dfizimos) were sent at 
regular intervals. The king often requested information 
on the income of vacant offices, because successful appli- 
cants for posta had to pay a fee based on the estimated 
income of the office. A number of letters were replies 
to petitions. A man could not bulld a sugar mill or be 
discharged from the army, or, in some cases, even return 
to Portugal on the governor's authority alone. His request 
had to be referred to Portugal. Many pages of correspon- 
dence dealt with these commonplace matters. 

From the historitan's point of view, the more lively 
letters were answers to complaints or special requests. 
The residents of Belém might complain about freight rates 
being charged by ship captains, the town council of S&o 
Lufs might write that it wanted control of the captaincy's 
Indians; a colonial might remind the king of his military 
service and beg an appointment as a treasury official. 

The Crown had to sift fact from boast, truth from exag- 
geration, and reply. When a petition was received, it 


was channeled to the Overseas Council. The Council might 


5 
reach a decision on first reading, or it might refer the 
request to a colonial official or ask the opinion of a 
qualified outsider such as a former governor. Any debate 
would be summarized for the king with recommendations for 
action, The king made the final decision, after which the 
Council would draft a letter to the proper authorities. 
The’ author vead one codex of the Council's debates, They 
provided fascinating ingight into the process of decision 
nib the for colonial affairs and are invaluable as a supple~ 
ment to the correspondence. 

The documentary material at hand seemed particularly 
sulted to topical treatment. <A historian hoping to write 
chronological political history would find the records 
incomplete for his purposes. For instance, he would not 
encounter much information about Spanish-Portuguese clashes 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, or on the anti- 
Jesuit agitator Paulo da Silva Nunes. But because so much 
of the correspondence concerned day-to-day questions of 
economic interest to the king, or colonial petitions about 
economic grievances, a picture of this sphere of colonial 


life can be gathered. 


I. LIVELIHOOD 


The colony of Maranh&o e Grio Par encompassed a 
vast area, which included the present atates of Piaul, 
Paré, Maranhfo, and Amazonas, and the territories of Rio 
Branco and Amap&. Properly speaking, the state was not 
coterminous with the Amazon basin. First of all, Portugal 
did not occupy the entire valley, but only its lower and 
middle parts. Secondly, the captaincy of Meranh@o techni- 
cally was not part of the Amazon basin, because its rivers 
flowed, not into the Amazon, but northward to the Atlantic. 
Presumably for this reason, the geographer Preston James 
chose to place the present state of Maranhao under the 
classification "Northeast" rather than with Pard under the 
classification "North." This author finds James! styii- 
zation unsatisfying for two reasons, First, the coastal 
climate and vegetation of the atate and former captaincy 
of Maranh&o resemble the tropical rain forest of the 
Amazon valley. Furthermore, James! classification is 
historically unjustified. During the colonial period, 
Portugal treated the captaincy of MaranK&o as part and 
parcel of the Amazon basin, while political interchange 


preston James, Latin America (3rd ed., New York: 
Odyssey Press, 1959), p. 429 


between MaranhZo and the historical Northeast (Bahia and 
Pernambuco) was almost nil. ‘The captaincy's history is 
inseparable from that of Portuguese activity in the Amazon 
valley. For this reason, the author, following ¢. R. 
Boxer, has felt justified in using the term "Amazonia" 
as synonomous with the Estado do Maranhfo ¢ Grao Pard. 
The boundaries of the state were never precisely 
defined. When Maranh&o e Grfo Paré was created in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, much of the area which 
subsequently came under its jurisdiction was wnexplored, 
The interior boundaries were intentionally left vague, 
since Portugal had littie legal claim to the upper valley 
under the treaties of Tordesillas. ‘The inland boundaries 
of the state were more or leas fixed by the Treaty of 
Madrid in 1750 (which was subsequently repudiated in 1761). 
In the north, the Treaty of Utrecht in 17135 set the boundary 
between the state and France's possessions at the Olapoque 
River. In the south, Maranhfo e Gr&o Pard originally 
included parts of what are now the states of Ceardé and 
Piauf. During the period under consideration, Cearé was 
not part of the state and Pisuf was a frontier area having 


3 
only nominal connections with it. 


2c, R. Boxer, The Golden Age of Brazil--1695-1750, 
Growing Pains of a Colonial Scorer (Berkeley: University 
or Calitornte Press, 1904), p. o74. 

°A discussion of the boundaries can be found in 


carlos Studart Filho, Fundamentos geogrdfficos e histéricos 
do Estado do Maranhio @ Grao Para (Hic de Janeiro: pBiblio- 


eca do reito, » Pp. “205. 


The capital of Maranhio e Gro Pard was at S&o 
Lufs do Maranhfo in the state's southern captaincy. Since 
S&%o Lufa was not situated on a tributary or mouth of the 
Amazon, Belém do Pard, with easy access to the great river, 
became the more important city early in the period, 

The two towns mentioned were the colony's major 
urban centers, but other settlements existed. Between 
French Guiana and Sfo Luis there were several independent 
captaincies, which had been created in the seventeenth 
century. With one exception they were autonomous, that is 
their internal affairs were not subject to control by the 
governor of MaranhZo e Grfico Pard. Yet they could not 
help but fall within the influence of the state, and for 
this reason their separate histories seem of minimal im- 
portance to this study, 

The northernmost of the lesser captaincies was 
Cabo do Norte, which comprised what 1s now the territory 
of Amapé. The mouth of the Amazon lying between Cabo do 
Norte and Marajé, guarded by the town of Gurupd, belonged 
to the captaincy of Gurupé. It was an administrative 
part of Maranhio e Gr&o Pard because of its strategic 
location. Lying about eleven days journey up river from 
Belém, it was a cheek point for all persons travelling up 


a 
or down the Amazon, Marajé formed another captaincy. 


*candido Mendes de Almeida, Memorias para a historia 

do Maranh@o, cujo territorio comprehende hoje as provincias 

o Maranhito a rao-Para @ Amazonas, o de Janeiro: 
Typ. de d. Paulo atidebrandt. i074), If, 27 Almeida 


reprints in full Jose Goncalves da Fonseca, Na vegzacto 


It was known by contemporaries as the Ilha dos Joaneas. 
Directly south of Belém lay Camutdé or Cametd, the bounda~- 
ries of which were the Tocantins and Moju rivers, Between 
Belém and S&o Luis there were two more captaincies, caeté 
had as ite capital the present city of Braganga, at that 
time known as Vera Cruz or simply as Caeté, The Caeté and 
Turiagu rivers were its boundaries.” Adjacent to caeté 

was Cumf, Its capital was San AntGnio de Alcdntara, and 
the Turiagu and Pindaré rivers formed its borders. Both 
the captaincy and its capital were generally referred to 

by the Indian name Tapuitapera. The city of Tapuitapera 
faced the Island of SHo Lufs across 4 bay, now called San 
Marcos, Because of the proximity of SHo Lufs and Tapuita- 
pera, there was considerable trade between the two cities.” 
These lesser captaincies pilus the two larger ones, Maranhao 
and Gr&o Pardé comprise the geographical area treated in the 
dissertation. 

Portugal occupied Amazonia in the early 1600's from 
military expediency, to keep other powers from gaining 
permanent control of the Amazon basin, During the seventeenth 
century, a mixed soclety grew in Maranhio e Gro Para, 

eita da cidade do Grf#o Para até a boca do Rio da Madeira 
pela escolta que por esteiro subiéd da minas de Mato-~ 
Grosso, por ordem mul recommendada de Sua Magestade 
Fidelissima no anno de 1749," pp. 269-289. 

“studart Filho, pp. 225-234, 

®anténio Lopes, "A capitania do Cumé," Instituto 
Histérico e Geogrdfico Brasileiro, a oe resso de histéria 


Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, April 21- 1949, Anais (1950), 
IV, 6-78 ry 


10 
In part 1t was composed of missionaries who gathered the 
natives into villages, where they taught them Catholic 
doctrine and European handicrafts and agriculture. There 
were also Portuguese settlere who used Indian labor to 
plant cacao, sugar, tobacco, and coffee. Some of their 
countrymen made a living by gathering wild forest products 
along the Amazon and its tributaries, A few royal officials, 
artisans, merchants and garrison troops made up the com- 
plement of Portuguese in the state. 

The colony's economy was based on the export of 
agricultural products. Cacao was the most valuable crop 
during the first fifty years of the eighteenth century. 
Cacao (theobroma cacao) is native to the Amazon jungle, 
and much of what was exported was gathered from wild trees. 
A poor man might make a living by taking a single canoe 
manned by ten or twelve Indians up the river to pick cacao 
and other forest spices. Richer settlers sent fleets of 
canoes under a subordinate. Cacao was also cultivated 
by colonists and clerics. Pedro IZ had admonished 
settlers to plant cacao in 1677, probably upon learning 
of the results obtained by the Jesuits, who grew plants 
from seed in 1674." Simonsen says in his economic history 


7AHU, "Registro de cartas ... ," Letters to the 
governor of Maranhfo e Grfo Paré, October 20, 1690, Cédice 
268, fol. 2703 August 22, 1716, Ccédice 268, fols. 62-63, 


®serafim Leite, S.J. Histéria da Companhia de Jesus 
no Brasil (Lisbon: Livraria Portugalia, and Rio de Janeirot 


Instituto Nacional do Livra, 1938- 1950) , III, 159. 


1 
that only the missionaries cultivated caeno. In this he 
is mistaken, as is shown from petitions asking royal favors 
on the grounds that the settlers were planting this crop. 

A sampling follows. In 1722, a soldier begged the king for 
an army discharge because he had inherited a cacao planta- 
tion. ~ A man requested a similar release for his stepson 
in 1731, s0 that the boy could help on the family cacao 
plantation. Another settler, seeking to be admitted to 
the Order of Christ, claimed that he had 21,800 cacao 

trees under cultivation, an assertion confirmed by the 
governor. 

The royal government was anxious to increase cacao 
output, but it did not want to sacrifice quality to quan- 
tity. In 1705 an order was issued demanding an end to 
dying improperly dried beans to simulate the red-brown 
color of dried cacao. The colonists wanted to sell the 
beans while they were moisture laden, since they were paid 


13 
by the weight. Besides adulterating the beans, they 


®Roberto Simonsen, Histdéria econémica do Brasil, 


3900-1820 ($80 Paulo: Companhia Edit6éra Nacional, I974), 
¥ . 


1°nnU, "Registro de cartas ... ," Letter to the 
governor of Maranh#o e Grfio Pardé, March 9, 1722, Cddice 
269, fol. 205, 

421pid., July 17, 1731, Cédice 270, fol. 142. 

12Tpid., August 3, 1735, Cédice 270, fol. 227. 


18Tpid., January 31, 1703, Codice 268, fol, 182, 


12 
shipped unripe cacao, which led Jo#o V to decree in 1737 
that pergsona found guilty of picking green cacao would 
be forbidden to hunt spices in the backlands for ten 
years." 

Seemingly little cacao was processed in the colony 
to make chocolate for export. The only reference encoun- 
tered was one for 1688, In that year the king wrote to 
the provedor da fazenda of Maranh#o that the chocolate made 
by the "Frenchman" could be sold through commercial 
channels. 

After cacao, cravo and sarsaparilla were the spices 
most valued as exports. The last "1s a vine of sufficient 
size to shoot up fifteen or twenty feet from the root 
without support. It then embraces the surrounding trees, 
and spreada to a great distance. The main root sends out 
many tendrils, generally about .. . five feet teuge* 

The method of collecting sarsaparilla observed by United 
States Navy Lieutenant William Lewis Herndon in the 1850's 


1*Tpid., Letter to the ouvidor geral of Pard, April 
20, 1737, Cédice 270, fol. 255. 


5,BNRI, "Livro Grosso... ," Letter to the prove- 
dor da fazenda of Maranhfo, May 4, 1688, LXVI, 101. 


18Boxer in his The Golden Age of Brazil, Appendix 
VI, p. 353, mistakenly but understandably mistranslates the 
old Portuguese word salsa as garden parsley instead of 
sarsaparilila. 


*7William Lewls Herndon, Exploration of the Valle 
of the Amazon, U.S. Senate, 32nd Congress, Executive 
Document No. 5S (Washington, D.C.: Robert Armstrong, Public 
Printer, 1853), p. 188. 
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was probably the same as that of a hundred years eariter. 
According to Herndon, the sarsaparilla was gathered and 
tied in bundles weighing a Portuguese arroba (about 15 
kilograms). He said that although the main root should 
not be disturbed, the Indians frequently cut it too, re- 
sulting in the death of the vines The other important 
spice, crave, is the aromatic bark of dicypellium caryophil- 
jJatum, and was used as a substitute for cloves. Payments 
of royal tenths on cacao, cravo, and sarsaparilla were the 
major sources of Crown revenue in the colony. 

Various other agricultural products entered into 
commerce. Tobacco was grown commercially. Again, its 
manner of preparation was likely that described by Herndon 
in the next century. The forest was cleared by slash-and- 
burn methods and the seedlings set out. When they matured, 
the leaves were gathered and allowed to dry under a 
shelter. Then they were exposed to the sun and dew for 
three or four days. After this, the tobacco was sometimes 
sprinkled with molasses and water and rolled flat with a 
wooden roller, the larger stems being removed at this time. 
Finally, the prepared tobacco was put together in a long 
mass, weighing about one and a half pounds and wrapped 
tightly with iserae. 

Some dye and cabinet woods were solid. Of dyes, 


brazilwood, logwood, and annatto, a dye obtained from the 


18Tpia, 
18Tbid., p. 164, 


14 
RO 
seeds of the tree of the same name, were exported. of 
these three, the first and last yielded red coloring, while 
brazilwood could also be used for purple. Logwood, de- 
pending on the mordant used, produced brown, black, gray, 
21 

or gray blue. The blue color was not stable, and logwood 
was therefore appreciated primarily for its dependable 


brown and black. Annatto was usually called urucu, after 


the prickly burrs which contain the dye. According to 
Herndon, the burrs were gathered just before they were 
ripe, They were placed in the sun to dry, and then the 
seeds inside the burrs were trodden or beaten out. The 
coloring matter was contained in the seed coverings. It 
was obtained by soaking the seed in water for twenty~four 
hours and then grinding it to a pulp. Water was poured 
over the mass, taking the dye with it. The water was then 
boiled down until the dye was the consistency of putty. 
Some salt was added, probably as a fixative and preservative, 
and the dye was packed in baskets of about forty pounds, 
lined and covered with leaves. The dye was often adul- 
terated with bolled rice, taploca, or sand to increase 


22 
the weight. Annatto was processed in the colony during 


£°Prancisco Adolfo de Varnhagen, Historia geral do 
Brasil antes da sua separagio e independencia de ae al 
(7th ed.; Sao Paulo? Taleoes WMeThoramentos, 1962), Ii, Ive. 

** Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Dye Plants and Dyeing-- 
a Handbook, Special printing of Plants and Gardens, 
(December, 1964), Brooklyn: Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1964, 
pp. 20, 37, 53. 


?®yerndon, p. 350. 
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the last decade of the seventeenth century by the enter- 
prising French chocolate manufacturer. In Mareh, 1693, 
the Lisbon government instructed the governor to give this 
foreigner six Indian families for his dye manufacturing 
business, Besides dye woods, lignum vitae (pau santo) , 
values for its reputed medicinal properties, and various 
cabinet woods were sent to iitope. 

Honey, vanilla, a substitute nutmeg (pixurim) , 
feathers, and Brazil nuts were all valued in Portugal. 
Pixurim is the fruit of a large tree. In appearance, the 
nut is "round, and about the size of our common black 
walnut. Within a hard cuter shell are contained two seeds, 
shaped like grains of coffee, though much longer and larger, 
which are ligneous and aromatic, and are grated for use 
like the nutmeg of commerce." ” The Brazil nut, according 
to Herndon, also has a hard outer shell; it 1s about six 
inches in diameter, and when opened it yields twenty of 
the nuts we call Brazil nuts. Gathering the crop could 
be dangerous. "The nut, fully as large and nearly as heavy 
a6 @ nine~pounder shot, falls from the top of the tree 


SS ssnissinestnsseessnsseneseensssensseetnp sine 


?3vanuel de Mello Cardoso Barata, "Apontamentos para 
as ephemérides paraenses," Revista do Instituto Histérico 


e Geograéfico Brasileiro, CXLIV (ist trimester, 1921), 36. 


2eVarnhagen, II, 1723; Leite, IV, 162. 
2SHerndon, p. 271. 
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without warning, and would infallibly knock a man's brains 
out 1f it struck him on the head." ~ 

The Portuguese also gold oils extracted from trees 
and nuts. Aromatic copaiba o11, obtained by gashing the 
tree of the same name, was used in medicine. The oil from 
the seeds of the Brazilian mahagony (andiroba) was used 
for lighting and as an insect-~bite remedy. 

The settlers in Pard used and perhaps exported a 
few rubber articles, which were originally manufactured 
by the Omaguas Indians. The French explorer Charles Marie 
de La Condamine wrote that rubber was made into hollow 
squirts (rather like our present-day syringes), which were 
filled with water. The Omaguas, according to La Condamine, 
used them in merry asian Perhaps these squirts were 
antecedents of the wax, water-filled balls which were a 
characteristic of colonial Brazilian festivals. 

Spice gathering was largely confined to Pard. In 
Maranhfo, the cash crop was cotton, native to Brazil in 
ite tree form. The Indians knew how to spin cotton and 
make twined hammocks prior to the arrival of the Portu- 


268 
guese, Looms, however, were apparently a Portuguese 


26Tpid., p. 287. 


®Tcharlea Marie de La Condamine, A Succinct Abridg- 
ment of a Voyage made within the Inland Parts of South 
America from the Coasts of the South-Sea, to the Coasts of 
raz and Guiana, down e ver of Amazons ondon: E. 
ers, > PP. ~AO. 


78ruis Amaral, Historia geral da azricultura brasi- 
leira (2nd ed.3; SHo Paulo; Companhia artéra Nacional, 


17 
innovation. The Jesuits taught weaving to the Indien women 
under their care. The mission regulations written in 1661 
by Father AntGnio Vieira recommended teaching the women 
to weave cloth for clothing and vestments. Looms were 
mentioned as part of the property of the Jesuit missions 
in the inventory made in 1760. Others beaides the Jesuita 
employed Indian weavers, as is witnessed by settlers' 
accusations that the fathers cornered the raw-cotton market, 
making 1t impossible for lay persons to manufacture 
dleth. Colonial cottons were coarse. Probably from the 
beginning, but certainly with increased prosperity, the 
settlers imported fabrics for their personal aetive, 

Cotton cloth and thread circulated as money. The 
standard units were the roll of one hundred yards (varas)*” 
of cloth or the ball of thread weighing one pound (libra). 
Bach had a fixed monetary value. Indians were generally 


34 
paid in cloth at the rate of two yards per month. As 


*®Leite, Iv, 1ll. 
SOTbid., Itt, 138~140, 


Sanu, "Registro de cartas ... ," Letter to the 
rector of the Society of Jesus of Pard, October 14, 1718, 
cédice 269, fol, 101. 


52tpid., Letter to the governor of Maranh&o e arfo 
Pard, February 16, 17234, Cédice 270, Polk. 195. 


3$paccording to Boxer, the vara usually measured 
1,096 millimeters but varied regionally. Appendix VII, 


The Golden Age of Brazil, p. 357. 
34AHU, "Registro de cartas ... ," Letter to the 


governor of Maranhfo e Grfo Par&, December 5, 1710, Cédice 
268, fol. 270. 
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a circulating medium, cotton was most important in 
Maranh&io, while cacao was most used in Parad. The inhabi- 
tants of SHo Luis tried vainly in 1736 to have trade in 
cloth prohibited in Pard to compensate them for the scarcity 
of spices in the south. 

Both captaincles exported some sugar, but cane never 
assumed the importance it had in Bahia, where climate and 
soil were more sultable to ita cultivation. During the 
early years of the eighteenth century, the royal monarchs 
pinned their hopes for the improvement ef the colony's 
economy on reproducing there the sugar prosperity of the 
southern captaincies. Legislation directed to this end 
met with opposition from the settlers, who preferred to 
grind their cane for brandy rather than sugar. The cane 
brandy was consumed locally and used in trade with the 
Indians. Among the laws concerning sugar was one of 1699, 
which directed that all Negroes coming into the colony be 
used in the growing and manufacture of sacar. Since 
at most only a few hundred black slaves ever reached the 
colony, the law had little effect, Of immediate concern 
to the settlers, on the other hand, was a law of 1706, 
which imposed severe penaities on sugar-mill owners who 
ground their cane for brandy. For the first offense, the 


culprit would forfeit his crop. For a second transgression, 
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he would lose his crop and spend four months in jail. For 
a third, his estate would be sequestered, the informer 
receiving a third of its value.” Prior to the passage 

of this law, the ouvidor geral of Pard had been ordered 

to investigate liquor distilling. Both he and the council- 
men of Belém wrote in late 1706 that stills should be 
permitted. They argued that brandy was used to barter 
with the Indians and without it the whites could not har- 
vest cravo and cacao in Indian territory. 

The Portuguese Overseas Council sent these patitions 
to the former governor of the colony AntSnio de Albuquerque 
Coehlo de Carvalhe for his opinion. The Council also 
debated the merits of sugar and brandy in the colony's 
economy. The results of this body's discussions were sent 
to the king in a long memorandum which shows the care with 
which the Council usually tried to arrive at a just deci- 
eion after weighing evidence on both sides. (Governor 
Carvalho's opinion was that the law prohibiting sugar-miil1 
owners from operating stills should be atrictly enforced 
so that there would be an article of commerce (sugar) to 


bring ships to the colony. Carvalho appreciated the 
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importance of liquor in the colony's internal trade and 
suggested, therefore, that "ample license" should be given 
to persons to erect small mills grinding cane for dis- 
tilling (molinetes) in places distant from the large sugar 
mills (engenhos). In this way, distilling would be rele- 
gated to distant corners of the state but not entirely 
outlawed, while the supply of cane to the engenhos would 
not suffer, 

Council member Francisco Pereira da Silva disagreed 
with Carvalho. He reasoned that the colony would ultimately 
profit by permitting distilleries everywhere. To begin 
with, the engenhos stood &dle for lack of Negro labor. 

The mill owners and planters could not afford blacks, and 
they had to use Indians for field work, which required 
"more robust and persevering men." Furthermore, the profit 
from sugar was not commensurate with production costs. 
Amazonian sugar brought low prices in Portugal because it 
was of inferior quality, often made worse for having been 
stored while waiting for the infrequent embarkations of 
merchant ships, The reverse was true of brandy. Made 
with little effort and having prompt consumption, it 
yielded a high return. This was why the king received 
many requests for permission to build molinetes and almost 
none for engenhos. Silva said that with 4 plentiful 

supply of liquor to trade for slaves and spices, the colony 
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would prosper and perhaps begin to pay its way. On another 
tack, he pointed out that if the Portuguese supplied the 
Indians with the liquor they craved, then the aborigines 
would not traffic with the French. Summing up, he noted 
that if brandy became plentiful, so then would crevo and 
cacao. The price of all three would drop until it became 
lucrative to grow cane for sugar. Then the mii11 owners 
would turn "voluntarily to doing what we now force them 
to do.""" 

This exposition did not sway Jo#o V's thinking. 
As is clear from subsequent correspondence, the King 
adopted former governor Carvalho's opinion. Application 
to operate a molinete had to be made to Portugal. ‘The 
governor had to visit the proposed site and certify that 
it was not near an engenho before permission was aehated. 
The king made up for some of the money lost from taxes on 
sugar by & special impost on spirits. 

Legislation could not overlook the difficulties 
confronting the man who undertook to make sugar. In 
addition to the everlasting shortage of brute labor, 


there was a need for technicians. In 1707, after the 
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settlers had sought to avoid the laws against distilling 
on the grounds that no one in the colony knew how to make 
sugar, Jo&o V ordered the governor at Bahia to send some 
Sugar makers to Maranh®o. The mill owners in the northern 
captaincies were to be assessed to cover the cost of the 
masters! journey. Even with skilled direction, the mills 
often shut down because there were not enough coppersmiths 
to keep the boiling pans repaired. The town fathers of 
Belém pleaded in 1724 for two smiths and their apprentices 
to be sent from Portugal, as there was then oniy one old 
smith to tend the colony's twenty mills. Governor 
Bernardo Pereira de Berredo went so far as to consider 
trade with the French to obtain copper boiling pans, a 
suggestion which met with an emphatic royal igo,” 

The Portuguese sovereigns were always interested 
in potentially lucrative new crops. CGoffee, introduced 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, was one 
which met with success. Francisco de Mello Palheta 


smuggied 1,000 beans and five plants inte Pard from French 
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Guiana in a7e3,*" Governor Jo&o da Maia Ge Gama sent half 
the beans to Portugal for inspection, along with a testi- 
monial from the Italian Jesuits in the colony, who thought 
the beverage brewed from them was better than that made with 
Turkish coffee. Brand allegiance must have had a place 
even then, for Joio V replied that according to knowledgeable 
persons at court, the sample was not coffee at all. 
Therefore, he was sending a sample of the Turkish product, 
The governor was instructed to show the Turkish beans to 
the Indians and to ask them 1f they knew of anything like 
them in the Sunmian Apparently the king's counselors did 
not know that the plant was not native to the New World. 

The infant coffee industry was soon in trouble, because 
foreign coffees could be sold to Portugal for less than the 
Amazonian product. The town of Belém petitioned first in 
1735 and again in 1740 to be given an exclusive market. The 
settlers alleged that foreign competition had driven the 


47 
price so low that no one could afford to plant new trees. 
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At first Jo&o V was hesitant to indulge this request, 
saying only that when the colonists proved they would meet 
the Portuguese market demand, he would acts In 1743, 
he relented somewhat and wrote that all coffees except 
those coming from the colony and Portuguese Asie would 
be excluded from Portugal.” 

coffee production also suffered because of the 
yavages of a plant disease which hit plantations near Belém 
in the 1740's, killing the bushes. No remedy was known 
except to make new plantings on virgin pt ae 

Other crops were promoted besides coffee, Colonial 
governors often sent samples of native products to Por- 
tugal for appraisal. The gamut ran from peppers, through 
inks and dyes made from leaves and trunk wood, quinine 
bark, rosewood, crystal, and piace In return, the 
Crown sent treea and bushes which thrived elsewhere in the 
Portuguese dominions. The monarchs took particular interest 


in two Hast Indian preducts, cinnamon and pepper ( piperum 
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longa). Both were first brought to Bahia and later 
carried to Maranhfo and Parad. Leite says that the Jesuits 
were growing these plants in Pard by 1688," 

It would seem that production of cinnamon and pepper 
in the northern captaincies was tenuous. In 1721, the 
governor reported that of the trees shipped from Bahia, 
only three cinnamons survived, while a lone pepper tree 
was growing in the garden of the vicarage of S&o Lufs. 

The pepper tree never produced ripe fruit because of in- 
sect attacks.” By 1727, only one cinnamon was left, and 
Jo&o V ordered a new shipment from Bahia. In 1729, the 
last tree had dled, but two from the second group survived 
in the kitchen garden of the Jesuit college at Sfo Lufs. 
The governor suggested that 1f the Jesuits would give seeds 
to the settlers and 1f the king would provide a tax incen- 
tive, the state could be "4nnundated" with cinnamon. 

The Crown provided the incentive in 1731, decreeing that 
cinnamon, and coffee as well, would be free from imposts 


58 
for twelve years. This measure probably had no effect 
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on production, since cinnamon apparently did not thrive 
in the region, 

Tax incentives were only one method used to promote 
crop cultivation. Demonstration farming was another. Prior 
to the turn of the century, the governors and treasury 
officials were instructed to plant groves of cacao trees 
near the towns so that the colonials could see the benefits 
of growing this spice. To engage in farming, the royal 
servants had to be exempted from prohibitions against their 
engaging in wiaraee This prohibition had been made in 
1680 to insure the probity of officials entrusted with en- 
forcing the laws against enslavement of the fadiend. 
Since government officials were always eager to supplement 
their salaries, raising the prohibition on commerce was . 
probably an incentive for them to do their duty. The 
governor had to report on the number of trees each settler 
planted so that they might be rewarded. fPhese tactica 
seem to have borne fruit, since the o@lowists began cacao 
farming in the 1700's, 


Another incentive more tangible than promised honor 
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was the special grant of Indians to those who agreed to 
grow specialty crops. Ina land of scarce labor, this 
offer was tempting, Sadly enough from the Crown's stand- 
point, the plantation owners were alse tempted to employ 
the Indians in traditional activities once they had them 
in their possession. A prime example concerns indigo. 

In 1693 Prancisco do Amaral Soares, a settler in Maranhio, 
sent a sample of indigo to Fortugal along with a request 
for Indians to process the dye. The king replied en- 
thuslastically that indigo could become one of the colony's 
most valuable exports. The gavernor was instructed to 
provide the petitioner with as many Indians as were needed 
for the success of the enterprise, In 1697, Soares 
complained that most of his grant of twelve families had 
died, with great loss to himself and the royal treasury. 

He requested that the Indians be replaced and that the 
complement be kept full, to which the king aereea.” In 
1704, after Soares had asked further favors, Jo&o V began 
to suspect his good intentions. The king told the governor 
to check on the dye manufacturer, and if he were misusing 


ee 
the Indians, they should be removed from his care. 
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Upon investigation, the governor found that the 
Crown was being misled, whereupon he was ordered to im- 
pound Soares' Indians, to imprison the scoundrel, and to 
make him pay the "miserable Indians" for the time they 
had been in his service. Then the governor should assign 
the workers to someone else. Death erided the episode 
before the law caught up with Soares. In June, 1711, the 
governor wrote that he had not entered a law suit against 
Soares because the latter had died. No one else was 
willing to undertake indigo production because it was 
seetlign 

Eventually, the temptation of Soares! laborers 
brought forth a claimant. Jofla Dias da Sylva wrote Jofo V 
in 1719 that he would begin dye manufacturing if he could 
have the natives. The king agreed but stipulated in the 
grant that the Indians would be taken away if they were 
misused. Despite these concessions, indigo production 
did not assume commercial proportions in the colony until 
the last decades of the eighteenth century.” 
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Besides promoting new crops, the Portuguese monarchs 
were interested in conservation and improvement of export 
products. From time to time directives were issued not 
to pick cacao, cravo, and cther spices before they were 
fipa.”” As has been mentioned in the case of cacao, the 
colonists were also admonished to dry the spices properly 
to prevent spollage. These instructions were probably 
little heeded. As in the history of the United States, the 
Portuguese settlers were not concerned with conservation. 
They felled trees without reseeding and slaughtered animals 
without saving a sufficient number to reproduce their 
kind. The forest was endless, or so it seemed to them, 
and its bounty without limit. 

A few persons of unusual foresight spoke out against 
destruction of natural resources; among them was governor 
Jomo da Maia da Gama. At the end of his term, he reported 
to the king measures needed to insure continued production 
of Brazilian mahogany o11, turtles, and fish. He said 
mahogany trees were becoming scarce, because the colonists 
felled them for construction. The wood was soft and easy 
to cut, but once downed it rotted quickly and was wasted. 
Meanwhile, the supply of lighting 011 was endangered. 

The former governor recommended prohibition of mahogany 


lumbering. 
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Gama said that similarly wasteful practices were 
decimating the turtle herds on the Amazon and Tocantins 
rivers. The colonists killed too many turtles before the 
egg-laying season, and they dug up thousands of eggs for 
ofl, breaking the reproductive cycle which could have 
replenished the supply. He believed that turtle hunting 
and the making of turtle-egg o11 should be stringently 
curbed, He also asserted that poisoning fish with timbo 
vine ( paullinia pinnata) should be stopped, since indis- 
eriminate use of it had already led to a shortage of fish 
in some eigeees Gama's remarks were probably made in 
vain, because even if regulations had been passed, they 
would have been virtually impossible to enforce. 

The colonists could not devote all their energies 
to producing exports. Many articles of food, clothing, 
and sheiter had to be supplied locally, if for no other 
reason than the uncertain communications between Portugal 
and Maranhfo @ Grfo Pard. As will be seen, ships were not 
anxious to sail from Portugal to SXo Luts and Belém 
because they made higher prefits in other ports. Further- 
more, the settlers could not obtain supplies easily from 


Brazil, because sailing southward around the hump on the 
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coastline was hazardous and slow due to unfavorable ocean 
euvrenbs Gud Windac” “Wile Heviee tis Hamave Hedy. tn Meet: 
been a prime reason for creating the state of Maranh#o 
e Gr&o Pard separate from Brazil. It took less time to 
go from Belém and Sa Lufs to Portugal and back than from 
those cities to Olinda and back. 

A few local products have already been mentioned-- 
cotton cloth, tobaceo, and brandy. The captaincies' rivers 
and forests held an abundance of fish and game, but Indians 
were needed to fish and hunt. Pard's fish supply was more 
secure than that of the southern captaincy, because the 
village of Maracand on Marajo was a royal fishery. The 
Indians salted or smoked the catch, much of which went 
as free rations ( propinas) to government officials and 
the infantry, The quality of fish was low, due to im- 
proper ce, Also, the Indians killed the fish with 
poison roots, a practice deplored by governor Gama. 
According to one observer, this "fishing" was accomplished 
by damming up @ small stream with a network of reeds, then 
throwing mashed vines or roots from poisonous plants into 
water, The poison would begin to work immediately; the 


water would turn white and the smaller fish begin to rise 
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to the surface. The larger fish would hold out longer, 
sometimes a few hours, but eventually ail the fish in that 
area would be killed, the edible with the ineatvie. Salt 
for curing the fish was gathered by trapping sea water in 
shallow lagoons and letting it evaporate. Because galt 
was aélways in short supply, a ration of 1t was sought. 

Turtles and manatees were other aquatic animals 
used for food. Turties were sometimes kept in pens in the 
water untill they were needed for meat. Such a turtle pen 
existed in Beldm in 1705, 

Pigs, deer, pacas, agoutis, and armadillos were 
hunted. Lizards and the rodent called capybare, though 
less desirable as food, were sometimes eaten. cattle 
for SHo Lufs' meat supply came from the Monim, Mearim, and 
Pindaré rivers, while Belém was supplied from Narajd. 
The Mercedarians were the first to raise cattle on the 


island with success. Their example led interim governor 
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Fernfo Carrilho to suggest that the settlers move cattle 
to Marajé from the mainland, where pasture was Keen. 
Although swampy pastures made Marajo far from ideal, it 
supported large herds during the colonial period. In 1759, 
the Jesuits alone allegedly had 50,000 head pastured there, 

city residents could not always be certain of ob- 
taining meat from commercial sources. In 1699 the king 
granted the meat merchants of S80 Lufs the services of 
eighteen Indians to drive cattle from the Mearim river to 
the eal = But in 1727, Jo&io V expressed hope that a 
slaughterhouse would be established in S&o Luis, indicating 
that the earlier arrangement may have failed. At that 
time, he approved a contract with Belém merchants to supply 
that city with meat. They received the services of twenty- 
two Indian herdeens For a time, the Jesuits sold meat 
publically in the capital, but when the town fathers com- 
plained about the prices being charged, Jo&o V commanded 
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the order to desist, because butbheries were a Crown 
manopsiy. 

Manioc was a food staple. Its cultivation &nd pre- 
paration were learned from the Indians. Manioc lacks the 
gluten to make bread, so generally it was used as meal. 

The starchy part of the root was separated from the poison- 
ous juices and the resulting mash dried over a fire. 

Manioe flour was often cooked to a mush in water, when 

it was called mingfo. A small amount of flour in cold 
water made the drink tiquara. Another drink was made from 
water thickened over the fire with manioc and flavored 
with tucupl sauce, which was a concoction containing native 
hot pepper and manioc juice rendered harmless by previous 
cooking. Writing of tucupi sauce, the more recent 
observer Henry Walter Bates said that it was flavored with 
peppers and small fishes or ants (of the sauvd variety; 


@1 
atta cephalotes) and tasted like essence of anchovies. 
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The Indians used hot pepper extensively as a condiment 
in place of salt, a practice which the Europeans adopted. 
Another starchy plant used by natives and settlers alike 
was wild rice. 

Indigenous fruits used by the colonists included 
pineapple, bananas, and guarand.” Only the seeds of the 
latter fruit were utilized. They were toasted, ground, 
mixed with water and shaped in molds, then dried in an 
oven. The cakes were grated and the powder mixed with 
water for a refreshing drink, thought to be a stimulant 
like coffee.” The Indians used guarané as a hoped-for 
cure for malaria, 

Maize, fleld beans, melons, grapes, figs, and citrus 
fruits were goo A well-run plantation grew a di- 
versity of crops, as can be seen from Leite's descriptions 
of Jesuit holdings. for example, in 1730, Anindiba, a 
Jesuit Indian village in Maranh&o, had manioc, sugar cane, 


as 
tobaceo, and cotton under cultivation. The Society's 
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farm called S80 Bras, also in Maranhdo, had fields of maize, 
rice, sesame, field beans, cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco, 
in 1760. The plantation had equipment for hueking rice, 
milling cane and distilling cane juice, as well as for 
weaving. 

' Weaving and food processing stimulated many small- 
scale industries. Others met the colonists transportation 
and housing demands. Long before the Portuguese arrived, 
the Indians head solved the problem of water travel in the 
Amazonian hinterland, They were skilled canoe builders. 
The Portuguese readily adopted the canoe as their own, but 
they had to rely on the Indians to build them. To judge 
by the inventories of Jesuit property, most of their 
villages and farms had a "canoe house," where some men 
were constantly employed shaping the vessels out of tree 
trunks. Private planters probably followed this 
practice too. 

The Portuguese favored large canoes. According to 
La Condamine, some were fifty feet long, seven in breadth, 
and three and one-half feet deep. They carried two masts 
and aails. Forty rowers, seated two abreast, were not 
uncommon. The bottoms of these canoes were hollowed out 
of a single trunk with tools and fire. The sides were 
heightened with planks. Bates described the building 
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of a canoe such as La Condamine saw. After a tree was 
felled, it was chiseled out along a lengthwise slit. 

The log then was expanded and shaped over a fire, This 
procedure was tricky. Many shells were ruined at this 
point by splitting or uneven expansion. According to 
Bates, the log 

is reared on trestels, with the slit downwards, 

over a large fire, which is kept up for seven or 

eight hours, the precess requiring unremitting 

attention to avold cracks and make the plank bend 

with the proper dip at the two ends. Wooden strad~ 

dlers, made by cleaving pieces cof tough elastic 

wood and fixing them with wedges are inserted into 

the opening, their compass being altered gradually 

as the work goes on, but in different degree according 

to the part of the boat being operated on.9? 
When the widening was finished, the log was cooled. Then 
the sides and ends were fitted with planks and the seams 
caulked. The Indian canoes were usually considerably 

e3 
smaller than those built for the Portuguese. 
The Crown considered manufacturing ships in MaranhZo 
e Gro Paré, and in 1732, Jofio V asked governor Gama to 
ae 
investigate the feasibility of so doing. Eleven years 
later a ship builder and a plank maker were sent, but 
9s 
their presence prompted little if any activity. 
The Portuguese did not adopt the Indians’ thatch 


housing, as they had the canoe. The colonists used 
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earthen and later stone construction, Amazonia was a 
dL£ff1icult place to build permanent buildings. Termites 
attacked anything made of wood; dampness and heavy rains 
played havoc with earthen construction, while stone and 
lime for cement were often lacking. Then, too, son~ 
atruction iagged when Indians could not be corralled to 
serve as laborers, or when there were no masons and care 
penters, Buildings and fortifications seemed to decay 
@lmost as soon as they were put up. Gorrespondence con- 
tinually refers to the urgent need to repair or erect new 
public buildings because the old ones were "beyond repair." 
Before work could be done, the séttlers had to confer 
with officials in Portugal. For the construction of a 
church, fort, jeil, or other edifice, a plan and a cost 
estimate had to be submitted. Even if the town council 
of S&o Lufs or Belém wanted to improve its quarters, it 
hed to demonstrete to the Crown that it had funds to com- 
plete the project before it could get royal approval of it, 

Despite difficulties, the colonists solved their 
building problems. Local kilns produced building brick, 
and roof and walltile. One man was granted eighty In-~ 
dians in 1722 to work his ktin. The missioneries made 
pottery and tile for their own use and for sale, although 


ostensibly they were forbidden to engage in commerce, 
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The Mercedarilans had the best kiln in Pard, in Gama's 
judgment. It was located on a sugar estate called Val 
do Cains. The Jesuits sold tile and brick "at reasonable 
prices," according to Leite. Pottery cooking and eating 
vessels came from these klins and also from the hands of 
individual Indian craftsmen, Father Jofo Daniel said that 
the Indlans made their pottery from clay mixed with burnt 
bark. Bates substantiates this for the next century. 
According to the naturalist, white clay occurs at short 
intervals throughout the Amazon valley. Burnt bark of 
the licania tree (caraipé) was mixed with the clay to 
give it heat resistance. Bates said that all the sauce- 
pans, mandioca ovens, and washing utensils of the poor 
were made of pottery, °° Pottery vessels even served as 
baptismal fonts in the impoverished churches. 
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Building stone was both brought from Portugal and 
quarried locally, Ships from the home country usually 
earried it in ballast. Stone for the Jesult church begun 
in 1690 in S8o Lufa was brought by Indians from the island 
of Sfo Francisco, near S&o Lufs, to the city waterfront, 
from where it was carried to the building site by ox cart. 
Lime for cement manufacture could be made locally 
from shells. Sometimes the colonists found shell mounds 
marking the accumulations of old Indian villages. At 
other times they had to resort to the arduous gathering 
of scattered piecess Lime from this source was poor 
in quality, since the shells were burned in the open under 
piles of brush. The product was as much ashes and dirt 
as ‘ine, Concrete made with 1t soon crumbled, leading 
to deterioration of walls and foundations. Governor Gama 
charged that shell lime was responsible for the ruin of 
the state's fortifications. He requested limestone from 
Alcéntara, which could be sent as ballast from Portugal. 
The governor also wanted a man sent who knew how to burn 


the limestone in kilns. The expert could supervise the 
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building and operation of a kiln and could conduct ex- 
periments with rock found along the Tapajdés river to see 
if 1t were sultable for piépeBetta. When the Crown 
did not send the artisan, local masons constructed the 
kiln. Then Jofo V sent some Alcdntara limestone but 
continued to refuse to supply someone who knew how to con- 
vert the raw material to finished product. If local men 
could build a kiln, they could operate it, the king 
wengeted. In this instance, Joa&o V reasoned correctly, 
because the limestone was soon exhausted. In 1727, Gama 
pleaded for sete Eventually, the colonists had to 
resort to gethering shells again. 

Some defense needs were supplied by local manufac- 
tures. Apparently the colonists never made gun powder, 
although that sent from Portugal deteriorated rapidly in 
the high humidity. For another perishable item, they 
did find a local substitute. In 1699 the king wrote that 
he had meant to include wicking for cannon fuses with 
that year's munitions shipment, until he had been told 
that in Brazil it soon became damp and would not light. 


The colonists, he was informed, remedied this situation 


2@8Thid. 
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by making wicking out of tree bark. Therefore, they could 
supply themselves from then tac This was net the only 
inatance in which the Crown cut off supplies of munitions 
or threatened to do so. In 1729, Jo#o V heard that powder 
stored in the powder house at Belém was rendered useless 
beeause the building was made of earth, and inside it was 
so humid "that anything placed there turns to mud." He 
commanded that a new storage place be found or no more 
gun powder would be sent. How the colonists would 
have defended themselves if this threat had been carried 
through is not specified, 

Defense of Portuguese landa against foreign en- 
croachments was the colony's principal reason for tits 
being, aside from its exports. Pedro Texeira had expelled 
French, Dutch, English, and Seot traders from the valley 
in the seventeenth century. From 1686 to 1751, no power 
made a frontal attack on the colony, but pressure was 
exerted on two sides. From the west, Spanish missionaries 
moved down the Amazon, catechizing and winning the loyal-+ 
ties of the Indians. From the north, French and Dutch sent 
trading and slaving expeditions from the Guianas into 
Portuguese territory, making contact with Portugal'a 
outlying garrisons in Cabo do Norte and along the Rio 
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Negro. Indians loyal to these foreigners as well as those 
tamed by no power, warred on the Portuguese. Around Belém 
the natives had been pacified or exterminated by 1686, 
but the streams back of Sao Lufs were still troubled. 
Settlement of the captaincy's hinterland was severely 
harassed, undoubtedly a factor in Maranhfo's lesser 
prosperity. 

It would be hard to say how the Portuguese ranked 
the threat from the three foreign powers, but in corres- 
pondence of the period, more references are made to the 
French than to the other two. The French caused trouble 
in Cabo do Norte, because the Portuguese were unsuccessful 
in competing with them as traders, This fact was recog- 
nized in 1699, when the Portuguese government recommended 
buying the natives' loyalty with presents of tools, or 
at least by selling European goods at competitive prices.” 
About this time, the Portuguese recaptured the fort of 
Paru in Cabo do Norte, which had been overrun by the French. 
Pedro II rewarded the commander of the expedition with the 
habit of the Order of Christ for his sucdess. 
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During the War of the Spanish Succession, the 
Portuguese feared a French invasion of Gabo de Norte or 
Pard. Forta were repaired, requests for supplies end men 
were made, and the strategic location of Indian villages was 
scrutinized, In 1705, the Overseas Council refused to let 
the Jesuits move one of their missions in Cabo do Norte, 
since it supported a fort there. 

No full-scale invasion occurred, but foreign slave 
traders harassed the frontier. The Franciscans of the 
Province of St. Anthony complained of French incursions 
inte Cabo do Norte in 1703,77* In the following years, a 
coastguard squadron was sent to that region. The Fran- 
clacans of Nossa Senhora da Conceigic praised the troops 
in 1708, saying that they convinced many Indians to settle 
in villages removed from French snfivense, 

Not all missionary relations with the French were 
hostile. The Overseas Council wanted to censure the 
president of the Franciscans of the Province of Piedade 
for sending a letter to the king through Guiana and France, 
Pedro II, however, defended the missionary's use of this 
unorthodox route, saying that few Portuguese ships went 
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to Maranh@o and the Franciscan did not know that the two 
countries were at var. The Crown had not been so 
lenient a few years previously, when, in 1700, it came to 
its attention that foreign-born Jesuits were in contact 
with the French. At that time Pedro II agreed with the 
Council that the culprits should be ordered to leave the 
colony. He recommended that only Portuguese-born Jesuits 
be allowed to go to Maranh@o e Gr&o Pardé from then on. 

These incidents indicate that underground traffic 
between the two colonys existed, but all official overtures 
were rebuffed. In 1699 or 1/00, some French traders came 
te Belém in a canoe, Governor Carvalho, who was in S&o 
Lufs at the time, ordered them arrested and returned to 
Guiana. However, some months later, arriving in Pard, he 
found the prisoners still there. He then provided rowers 
and a military escort to the first French settlement up 
the const. In 1720, the French colonial governor 
proposed the opening of trade to his counterpart at S&o 
Lufs. Governor Berredo told him "no," although he asked 
his government if one canoe a year could go to French 


Guiana to buy goods not available in Maranh#o e Grado Pard. 
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This the king refused. Despite their lack of success, 
the French did not give up. In 1723, a Freneh ship from 
Guiana entered the Beldm harbor, offering to trade. 
Governor Gama turned a cold shoulder to the eee. *s The 
home governments did sanction some cooperative action in 
the next decade. France and Spain agreed that the two 
colonies should return each other's run a way alaves. 

Dutch trade in the Portuguese caction of the Amazon 
basin has been studied by deorge Bémmasen. Aacording 
to him, the Portuguese became concerned with their hold 
on the upper Amazon in the 1680's. The slave-ransoming 
troops began to note the presence of Dutch traders on the 
upper Rlo Negro, who were coming from Surinam vila the 
Rapununi and Branco rivers. The Portuguese were also 
alarmed by the Spanish missions being established among 
the Omaguas Indians on the Solimdées by Pather Samuel Frite. 
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The threat of Spain and the United Provinces led Portugal 
to construct a wvard house at the mouth of the Rio Negro 
in eon, 7 A fort had been built there in 1699; it 
had probably fallen inte disrepair by the 1690's, The 
Rio Negro fort, called So José do Rio Negro, was at the 
present-day site of Manaos. Adjacent to it was the village 
called Ville da Barra, founded by Francisco da Mota Falc&o, 
In 1809 this town succeeded Barcelos to become the second 
capital of the captaincy of Rio Negro, which Pombal had 
established. Villa da Barra changed its name to Manaos 
in 1850, °° With completion of the fort in 1693, in 
Edmundson's opinion, "egress from the Rio Negro was closed 
to the Dutchmen." 

Despite Edmundson's evaluation, the Rio Negro guard 
house offered little more than a token obstacle to the 
Dutch traders, who commonly employed Indian intermediaries, 
whose movements were hard to detect. In 1719, the captain 


of the Rio Negro guard asserted that the fort, in ite 
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current location, did not impede the Dutch. At that time, 
some of the foreigners' native allies were trafficking 
among the Manaos Indians. The captain maintained that 
Dutch infiltration covld be stopped by moving the fort 
twenty days' journey up the Rio Negro. Since he offered 
to pay for the move, hia suggestion was presumably not 
made disinterestedly. The Negro was the river most 
frequented by Portuguese alave hunters, ransoming expe- 
ditions, and missionaries searching for Indians to locate 
in downstream villages. The soldier undoubtedly hoped to 
locate himself conveniently in the thick of the slaving 
area. 

The Dutch made at least one attempt to open trade 
between Surinam and Pard. In 1790, four Hollanders arrived 
in Belém with creetings from their governor. The Dutch 
proposed trade and a military alliance against the French. 
The Portuguese governor apparently refused them and sent 
them on their way, since the Qverseas Council noted that 
he had acted with propriety, which could only have been 
to refuse. 

The Spanish, like the Portuguese, and in contrast 


to the French and Dutch, chose tie mission system of 
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dealing with Indiana. Although the Treaty of Tordesillas 
clearly granted the Amazon above its mouth to Spain, 
geography favored Portuguese occupation of the valley. 

The Spanish had a difficult trek across the Andes to the 
river, while the Portuguese water route up stream was clear. 
The first Spanish priests to explore the length of the 
river came across the Andes in tc il As has been men- 
tioned, the area of contact and thus of friction between 
Spanish and Portuguese was at the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
where Fritz began his evangelical work in 1685. The 
Qmaguas missions were at their height between 1685 and 1710, 
during which period Fritz defended Spanish territorial claims 
with gee On the Portuguese side, the Carmelites 
were assigned the Solimdes area in the 1693-1695 division 
of mission territory. 

The Spanish menace was dramatized in 1689 by Fritz's 
arrival in Belém, where he came in search of relief from 


malaria. Held prisoner in Pard until instructions could 
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arrive from Portugal, the Spanish Jesuit was allowed to 


return to his missions in 1691. He was accompanied by a 


130 
Portuguese guard, 


In 1708-1709, during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, Portuguese soldiers destroyed Fritz's southern 
missions. The sorry state of the remaining Omaguas 
Villages was noted by La Condamine in 1742. He remarked 
that thelr decrepitude contrasted with the prosperity of 
the Carmelite establishments. Among the Carmelite villages, 


instead of houses and churches of reeds, we 

began to see chapels and other buildings of 

stone, brick, and with walls of earth, nearly 
whiten'd. We were also agreeably surprised to 
find, in the middle of these desarta, that all 
the Indian women wore shifts of British linnen, 
besides having trunks with iron locks and keys in 
their families; as also looking glasses, knives, 
scissars, needles, combs, and divers other little 
European conveniences; which their husbands provide 
for them every year et Pard, in the voyages they 
make thither, to carry the cacao they gather, 
without cultivating, on the banks of the river,1%# 


The demarcation made between Spanish and Portuguese 
territory in 1750 followed the line of separation between 
the two nations' missions. The frontier ran through the 


Guaporé River to its confluence with the Mamore, From 
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there it descended through these two rivers, now joined 
as the Madeira, to a point equidistant from the Amazon 
and the mouth of the Mamoréd. From this spot, it ran in 
an east-west line until it found the eastern bank of the 
Javari river. The line then descended the Javari to the 
Amazon and went down that river to the westernmost mouth 
of the Japurdé, then moved north until it found the summit 
of the ridge lying between the Orinoco and Amazon rivers, 
From there it went along the summits of the mountains 
until it reached the end of the Spanish-Portuguese densa 

Portugal had countenanced no trade between Maranhfio 
e Grfo Pard and the French and Dutch colonies. While 
Spain and Portugal, too, were rivals, the Portuguese Crown 
wavered in its policy of strict non-intercourse when it 
came to the Spanish coionies. The lure was the riches of 
Potos{. In 1722, Jo&o V wrote to governor Gama that it 
was most "desirable and important" that Para open trade 
with Quito via the Amazon, so that Portugal might tap 
Potos{'s aves, That this instruction was implemented 
seems doubtful. 

If the French, Dutch, or Spanish had assaulted 
Belém or SA Lufs, instead of confining themselves to 
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frontier harassment, the cities could not have stood off 
the invaders. Despite the Crown's insistence on adequate 
defense, forts were not kept in repair for lack of funds, 
while poor quality materials contributed to their de- 
crepitude. "Imminent ruin of fortifications threatened" 
was the leitmotif of much correspondence. In 1697, for 
instance, the sergeant major of Pard reported that the forts 
protecting Belém were inadequate for thelr purpose. Fur- 
thermore, there were too few soldiers and almost no powder 
or shot in any form, and none of it fit for use. 
1705, the town council of Belém claimed that the city's 
residents had repaired the bastions with levies of their 
slaves and that a new powder house had been puilt. 
By 1729, however, the sergeant major reported that the 
fortifications were in ruins and that a new powder house 
was direly needed. 

Conditions in S8o Luis were no better, Without 
funds for construction, the Portuguese government had to 


exchange honors for forts. Men who would finance them 
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would receive coveted appointments. Just before the turn 
of the century, Joseph da Cunha d'Ega agreed to construct 
a small fort to protect SHo Luis. He asked only to be 
named captain of the fort, but the king also promised him 
a lieutenant's salary. In 1698, governor Carvalho reported 
that the structure was almost complete. [It was being built 
ef wood because it was located on swampy ground (hardly 
a favorable location). Carvalho said that it was garri- 
soned by six soldiers, one sergeant, and two artillerymen, 
and it had five mounted guns. On the basis of this letter, 
the Overseas Council recommended that d'Ega be given his 
commission and salary,an action soon to be goguuese 

As soon as d'Ega received the favors he sought, he 
stopped work on the fort. In 1703 it was in dimbies. 
In 1705, officials in the colony recommended that no more 
titles be traded for public works, lest the example of 
d'Ega's fort, "which fell into ruin before it was finished," 
be vepeated: Unwisely the Overseas Council ignored this 
advice, alleging that the royal treasury was destitute of 
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money for public works. The Council was even blind to 
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d'koa's scheming, since in 1709 it recommended accepting 
an offer made by him to build a fort in the Rio Negro area 
among the Omaguas in return for being named captain of eg 
That he drove a good bargain will be seen. 

SMo Luis's fortifications continued in bad repair. 
In 1713, the sergeant major engineer (sargento mor engenheiro) 
complained that wave action was undermining one of the 
eity's forts. He said it must be abandoned and a new one 
built in a more secure location. He was told that before 
going to the expense of buliding, he should try to save 
the old structure with a mangrove-tree Suivewio. The 
capital's defenses were in ruinous condition in 1729. 
One reason for the poor upkeep of the cclony's 
bastions was that inducted soldiers had no interest in 
scraping rust from guns and manning their posts. Where 
discipline was lax, especially in the outlying districts, 
many draftees spent their time hunting slaves and spices 
to eupplement their salaries. In 1732, the ocuvidor geral 


of Pard complained that the garrisons on the upper Amazon 
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had not been inspected in years, and 43 a result, the 
buildings were in disrepair and the soldiers occupied in 
collecting cravo, sarsaparilla, and ‘edie 

Many soldiers abandoned their posts, and a number 
of them were given sanctuary in the backlands mission 
villages. In 1718, Jo&o V wrote to the heads of the 
Franciscans of the Province of St. Anthony, the Carmelites, 
and the Mercedarians that he was informed that their 
missions harbored army deserters. The soldiers were kept 
on as business agents for the Indiana. The king demanded 
that the soldiers be surrendered for punishment immediately 
or he would see that the guilty priests were removed from 
thelr villeges. ” 

The deserters filled a need which was recognized 
by Vieira in his mission regulations, although it must be 
noted that the Jesuits were not accused of violating 
desertion laws in 1718. Vieira knew that trade was not 
a becoming activity for a priest, and, in fact, 1t was 
circumseribed by law. Yet the villages needed income to 
buy church ornaments and to provide a hospital for the 
sick. The Indians were not versed in European marketing, 


so the solution, as Vieira embodied it in his regulations, 
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was to have a marketing agent in 6ach yillege. This, 
certainly, was what the missionaries accomplished by 
harboring runaway soldiers. 

The use of deserters as mission business agents 
was a makeshift necessitated by the colony's persistent 
labor shortage, a topic which will be dealt with subse- 
quently. Chapter I has illustrated many other compromises 
and adaptations which the settlers had to make. For 
instance, they had to adopt foods which could be procured 
in the tropics, native canoes to cope with the colony's 
watery environment, and local building materials. They 
had to use Indian pottery and household utensils, and 
lecally woven cottons. Some things were taken over from 
the aborigines because they were eminently practical-~ 
canoes for transportation, for instance, Others, pottery 
and cloth for instance, were adopted because imports, 
though desirable, were not readily obtainable. 

Acquisition of desired Buropean articles was 
generally restricted by the colonists' lack of funds. 
Even if the settlers had been so ethnocentric as to want 
to create a "little Portugal" in a tropic setting, with 
all food, apparel, and household goods imported from 
Portugal, they could never have afforded this kind of life, 
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They did not have at their disposal the material resources 
which made possible Henry Ford's Fordlandia, e« United 
States style company town in the midst of the jungle.” 
The exporte with which the colonists had to pay for whet 
they bought from the home country were neither qualitatively 
yor quantitatively valuable enough to suppert more than 

a modest way of life in Maranhdo e Gr&o Pard. The colony 


was no mereantilists' dream. 
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II. LABOR 


The economic development of Maranh&o e Gr&o Pard 
was limited by labor shortages. There were few enough 
whites to hold the jungle for Portugal, and without the 
cooperation of the natives, even these few could not have 
long survived. 

As was true elsewhere in the new world, large 
Indian populations were devastated by imported diseases, 
such as smallpox, measles, and tuberculosis, against which 
they had no natural immunity. There was a severe epidemic 
of smallpox in Maranh&io e Gr&e Pard just before the turn 
of the century. In 1695 the town council of S%o Lufs 
lemented that the colonials were reduced to poverty because 
their slaves had died in the epidemic. The town council 
of Belém complained of similar circumstances in 1696. The 
ménbers wanted to recoup their losses by being given the 
administration of several villaxes of Indians, but they 
could not win the Crown's assent. In 1699, the Crown 
did allow the people of Maranhio to send out troops to 


% 
rangom more slaves. 
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Negroes, who at that time were being brought to 
the colony itn small numbers, were also struck by smallpox, 
Governor Carvalho wrote in 1700 that almost a1] the Negroes 
in the colony had died from this ma lady.” Various indi- 
viduals recounted their losses in the epidemics in the hope 
that the king would grant them apecial labor allotments. 
Pedro Paule da Silva wrote that ali the slaves on his sugar 
estate on the Itapecuru river had died, with great loes 
to the royal treasury from sugar taxes. With no one 
to defend his land, it was in danger of being overrun by 
wild Indians, who lived along the river. Silva asked for 
two Negroes from the next African shipment and 120 Indian 
slaves.” The king did not agree to all the requests, but 
in one instance he extended himself to accomodate a settler. 
Francisco do Amaral Soares, who it will be remembered had 
received a grant of Indians to manufacture indigo, was 
promised the replacement of workers who had died in the 
epidemic, "in preference to all other colonists," because 
of the importance of his undertaking,” 

Another smallpox epidemic occurred in the late 


1720's. The Carmelite provincial reported in September, 
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1726, that the order's slaves in Maranhfo and Pard had 
died. He asked permission for the Carmelites to bring 
200 families of Indians from the backlands to serve the 
fathers. Various settlers reported their losses. ‘Their 
petitions for replacements date from 1727 to 1730.° 

La Condamine found & smallpox epidemic raging when 
he arrived in Belém in 1743. Most of the Indians around 
the city had fled, and he was unable to obtain rowers to 
take him to French Guiana. He noted that the Portuguese 
had the means to atop the contagion if only they would 
use thew. Inoculation had been introduced into the state 
during a previous epidemic, fifteen or sixteen years be- 
fore. According to La Condamine, 4 Carmelite had performed 
the first inoculations after watching heartstricken while 
half his charges died. He then resolved to inoculste 
the rest, since he had nothing to lose. When sucecéss 
hailed his efforts, another missionary on the Rio Negro 
imitated him. La Condamine was surprised that, with these 
proofs at hand, the settlers did not inoculate their 
slaves, He remarked caustically that "It is true half 


r) 
the Indians were not then dead." La Condamine, it 
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should be noted, was ahead of his time in his acceptance 
of this step in disease prevention, which could be dan~- 
gerous, Inoculation encountered militant resistance 
throughout the world, as indeed did vaccination, which is 
nearly foolproof. Without methods of control, smallpox 
continued its ravages in Maranhfo e Grfo Pard. Another 
epidemic killed an estimated 20,000 natives in 1749." 

Although many Indians succumbed to disease or the 
regime of hard labor to which the whites subjected them, 
the Ama&Son's population reserves were such that Maranhfic 
e Gr&o Pardé did not become a second Santo Domingo, where 
Arawaks and Caribs, ethnically and culturally related to 
the tribes of Amazonia, were wiped cut after a few decades 
of contact with the Spanish. Some tribes retreated deep 
into the jungle to avoid contact with the whites. Others 
were reached by missionaries or slave traders. 

The legal code which governed white-Indian relations 
during the period of this study was formulated in the 
seventeenth century. The Portuguese took for granted their 
right to supervise the Indiana' lives, The natives!’ labor 
was needed, and they would not work for the whites unless 
forced; thus the rationalization wae essential if the 
Portuguese were to survive. While there was general 


agreement on the need for control, there was none on 
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whether temporal direction of the Indians should be placed 
in the hands of lay or ecclesiastical authority. Another 
issue was whether the Indians might be legally enslaved, 
and, if so, under what conditions. These questions took 
up much of the seventeenth century debate. The settlers 
favored civil direction in the temporal sphere and wide 
opportunities for enslavement. The missionary orders wanted 
to keep both temporal and spiritual jurisdiction, and they 
hoped to prohibit or severely limit Indian enslavement. 
The Crown vacillated between these extremes until, in the 
1680's, a more-or-less lasting compromise was made. 

The Franciscans were the first order to minister 
to the Indians in Maranhfo e Gr&o Para, but the Jesuits 
were the Indians' defenders during the years of policy 
formulation. This was due in large part to Father Anténio 
Vieira. Coming to the state in 1653, Vieira soon became 
dissatisfied with the lenient enslavement policy pro- 
claimed by the king in that year. He returned to Portugal, 
where he used his considerable influence at court to 
change this state of affairs. 

The resulting law of April 9, 1655 atrictly 
limited enslavement. Only Indians taken prisoner in 
"just" defensive and offensive wars (the latter to be 
undertaken only with written permission from the king) , 
or who impeded the preaching of the gospel might be taken. 


Added to these categories were slaves ransomed from other 
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Indians. These might be persons held in just captivity 
by their enemies or those whose ransom by the Portuguese 
saved from being killed and atom Another law, con- 
tained in governor André Vidal de Negreires' set of in- 
structions for his conduct in office { regimento) , dated 
April 14, 1655, gave the Jesuits control of the mission 
field. 

The colonials disliked the law of 1655 and the 
Crown's favoritism toward the Jesuits. Disgusted, they 
ousted the order from both Maranh&o and Pard in 1661-1662. 
The following years, from 1663 to 1680, were in Kiemen's 
words "a period of retrogression," from the Church's 
point of view. With the exception of Vieira, the 
Jesuita were allowed to return, but their mission monopoly 
was broken. Spiritual jurisdiction of the Indians was 
divided among all resident orders, while temporal control 


25 
was left to the aboriginal chieftans. Vieira was in 
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Rome from 1669 to 1679, where he agitated for greater 
protection of Indian freedom and nigheas 

The Jesuit's work bore fruit in the law of April 
1, 1680, which was the strongest stand in favor of the 
Indians ever taken by the Crown. It prohibited enslaving 
any Indian for any cause. Persons taken prisoner in 
defensive or offensive wars were to be placed in villages 
of free Catholic cedgewa. By a supplementary law of 
the same date, the Jesuits were given sole rights to bring 
Indians from the interior to live in proximity to the 
whites. Indians so procured were to be taught by the 
order. 

Prohibition of enslavement was a great blow to the 
whites. The Crown tried to soften it by providing for 
the introduction of Negro slaves. On February 12, 1682, 
it signed a twenty-year contract with some Portuguese 
merchants, stipulating that these men should ship 500 
blacks per year to Maranh&o e Grfio Pard, in return for a 
trade monepoly. The company formed for this purpose was 


1@ 
the Eetanco do Maranh&o 6 Pard. 
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The colonists regarded the company with distaste. 
For one thing, it had extraordinary privileges, such as 
the rights to organize expeditions into the interior with- 
out the consent of the governor and to have 100 families 
of Indlane at the service of company officials in Beldm 
and S8o Luis. Also it could charge its own prices for 
many Euxropean goods, while the prices of others were fixed 
by the Crown, as were those to be paid for cacac, tobacco, 
and rave,” Furthermore, the company did not give promise 
of actually providing the siaves. The first year of its 
contract went by without any being brought to the state, 
which infuriated the colonists. 

In the settlers' minds, dislike of the monopoly 
company became entangled with hatred ef the Jesuits. The 
latter's agitation had led to the law of 1680, which had 
in turn Jed to the Eatanco. Irritating in the extreme 
was the fact that the fathers had secured tax remissions 
on orders placed through the company for articles for 
their nusenenee In February, 1634, the people of Sao 
Luts, led by Manuel Beckman, revolted against the company 
and the Jesuits. The missionaries were expelled from 


Mareanhfo, as they had been in 1661, This time, however, 
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Para did not join the revelt, and as a result, it was 
over by the time the new governor, Gomes Freire de Andrade, 
arrived in March, 1685. The Jesuits returned to their 
posts that same year, but the colonists had the satis- 
faction of seeing the monopoly aheidisnew.’ 

The Crown now tried to rework the lews governing 
Indian relations more equitably in the "Regimento das 
Missdes do Estado do Maranh&o e arfo Pard," dated December 
21, 1686," Jesuits and Franciscans were confirmed in the 
spiritual and temporal control of the Indians in the 
villages they then administered. Missionaries were ene 
couraged to increase the population 6f the villages and 
to establish new ones in places convenient for trade with 
the cities. No whites or half breeds were allowed to go 
to or live in any Indian town. The allotment of Indians 
for service to the planters was to be made from emong the 
able-bodied males between the ages of thirteen and fifty. 
A register of available men was to be kept in each 
mission village and certified by the governor every two 
years. Females were generally exempt from Isbor, except 


for tasks such as being wet nurses, The labor distribution 


24Por the subsequent history of the Beckman family 
in MaranhSo, see Jo&o Francisco Lisboa, Jornal de Timén: 
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was to be conducted by the governor or in his absence by 
the captain major together with two men elected by the 
town councll and with the advice and sonsent of the Jesuit 
auperior and the village prieet. The Indians in Maranhdo 
would serve four months at a time and those in Para six 
months, the latter period allowing times for trips to 
hunt spices. Enough Indians had to be left behind to 
provide for the women and children. Wages were to be 
determined by the governor with advice from the Jesuit and 
Franciscan prelates, after the opinions of the town 
councils had been heard. The aborigines were to be paid 
one half their wages when they left the villages and one 
half on their return, Wo person was to keep an Indian 
beyond his term of service, under pain of fine, jail, or 
deportation to Angola for repeated offenses. 

The law of 1686 did not touch on one vital issue-- 
enslavement. In 1688, the Crown backed down from its 
extreme position of 1680, ostensibly in response to re- 
ports that Indians were selling slaves to foreigners. 
Slave-ransoming expeditions ( resgates) were to be per- 
mitted. The expeditions could buy slaves who had been 
taken in just inter-tribal wars or those destined to be 


26 
eaten by cannibals. The Crown provided 3,000 crugados 


26Tne cruzado was an old Portuguese coin, during 
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of trade goods for ransom, 2,000 cruzados for Pard and 
1,000 for Maranhio. These goods were entrusted to bonded 
agents, approved by the missionaries. The Jesuits were 
singled out to undertake the yearly resgates, and they 
could claim the ransom goods at any time. The priests 
would be accompanied by a soidier guard. The Jesuits' 
duty was to determine the validity of the alleged slave 
status of those persons offered for sale. The ransomed 
Indians were sold to the coloniais by the town councils. 
Recipients had te pay back into the ransom fund goods 
equal in value to those spent on the slaves which they 
bought, plus a tax of three mil-rdéis (1000 réis per mil-~ 
réis) to be used to bring Indians from the backlands to 
the mission villages. Yearly reports on the resgates were 
to be sent to the Overseas Council. Conditions under which 
Indian siaves might be taken in "just" defensive and offen- 
Bive wars were also outlined. 

The law of 1688 was more realistic than that of 
1680. It recognized that the settlers were unsatisfied 
with the number of laborers they received in the labor 
distribution and with the limitations put on the use of 
such Indians. They preferred glave labor, which was not 
hedged with restrictions. In practice, the resgate was 


not successful, as will be seen, but the principle behind 
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the law of 1688, that 1s that the settlers should have 
@ source of slaves, found constant expression, 

The laws of 1686 and 1688 were the basis of Indtan 
policy untill the 1750's. They did not stand without re- 
vision and evesion, but within their framework the history 
of this period must be viewed. One other law of the late 
seventeenth century held important implications for the 
next, This was the division of mission territory, decreed 
on March 19, 1693. Prior to this year, the Crown had 
favored the Jesuits, and to a lesser extent the Franciscans. 
Since the former's position was disliked by the settlers 
and other missionary orders, a division of powers would 
have been wise for this réason alone. But the Jesuits 
were also too few in number to minister to the entire 
Indisn population. As it was, they had to decline some 
of the territory offered them for lack of priests. 

By the law of 1695, the Society of Jesus received, 
as its district, the area south of the Amazon, from its 
mouth westward, without limitation toward the interior. 
The order also was assigned the Urubu and Negro rivers, 
lying north of the Amazon. The Pranciscans of the Pro» 
vince of St. Anthony were given lands north of the Amazon, 
of which Cabo do Norte was the most important. ‘Their 
province extended as far west as the Jesuit mission of 
Urubueuard. West of thia village, the Franciscans of 
the Province of Piedade took charge; their territory 
ineluded the Xingi, Trombetas, and Gueribf rivers. To 
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their lot also fell the areé around Gurupd. In 1695 the 
law was amended to relieve the Jesuits of the Solimées 
and Negro rivers, which were assigned to the Carmelites. 

Perhaps what told critically for lay“Jesuit relations 
was that the Soclety's mission field included the areas 
around Belém, SHo Lufs, Caeté, and Tapuitapera, Almost 
the only area trloutary to a city which was not a Jesuit 
province was Marajd, which went to the Franciscans, Most 
of the mission villages subject to the labor distritution 
were Jesuit, opening possibilities for conflict. 

The Jesuit Indian villages were divided into four 
types, as were those of the other orders where applicable. 
There were villages subject to the labor distribution, 
villages whose income went for the upkeep of religious 
establishments such as schools, and villages dedicated 
to the royel service, <A fourth type, was the mission 
village located far from civilization, where catechization 
was the sole reason for heise” 

The villages which took part in the labor distri- 
bution were situated near the towns, and the Catholic 
Indians living in them were assigned to work for the 


colonista. Indians newly brought from the interior were, 
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in theory, exempt from the distribution for at least two 
years, so they could learn Catholic doctrine and become 
accustomed to their new life. 

To increase the labor pool in these villages, the 
missionaries were encouraged to persuade natives to leave 
the jungle and settle in proximity to the whites. The 
bringing of free Indians from the interior was known es 
the déescimento and waa distinct from the resgate. The 
costs of the descimentos were supposed to be paid by 
the tax on ransomed slaves. The Crown provided tools, 
clothing, and food for the Indians until they could es- 
tablish themselves, Jesuits were preferred as leaders 
of descimentos because they were more diligent than the 
other orders in finding Indians and would go further into 
the interior in search of then. 

Since the Indians were understandably not always 
willing to give up their free existence, Jo&%o V decreed 
a way in which they might be forceably settled in the 
villages. The fathers were to try to persuade the Indians 
to come by telling them of the benefits of living as 
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“pational men." If words were to no avail, then, if 
they were cannibals, they could be coerced. It was for~ 
bidden, however, to kill any Indians before persuasion 
had been tried. 

The descimento was twisted to private ends where 
possible. Governor Christoviic da Costa Freire wrote 
Jo&io V in 1717 that an expedition to the Madeira river 
had netted 225 persons, 45 of which had been sent to a 
mission villege in Maranhfo. The rest had been distri- 
buted among the surrounding farms, since the governor 
believed that the long trek to Maranhfo would have. been 
fatal to them at that time. It seems doubtful that 
these natives were ever sent to mission villages, because 
once the settlers had possession of them, they would not 
willingly give them up, and to distinguish the free 
Indians from the siaves on the estates would have been 
virtually impossible, 

The Indians living in mission villages dedicated to 
the royal service did not participate in the lebor distri- 
bution. They were assigned duties such as salt making, 
fishing, or serving as warriors and laborers on public 


construction projects. Their civilian overseers often 
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diverted their labor to personal projects, so the village 
missionaries had to be constantly on guard against abuse 
of their charges. 

Among the royal service villages administered by 
the Jesuits was Maracan#, which provided salt makers and 
canoe pilots for persons traveling between Pard and Maranhio 
in the royal serveeec” The village was founded in 1654 
and moved to different locations several times. In the 
eighteenth century it seems to have prospered, since in 
1730 it had 1,042 Christian Indians and 11 catechumens 
(Indians baptized but not confirmed). ~ Prior to the turn 
of the century, numerous complaints were lodged about the 
running of the salt works. In 1682 the provedor mor 
of Pard charged that the fathers at Maracan& did not 
supply laborers for the works, resulting in salt short- 
gowns Later in the decade, it was insinuated that 
Governor Francisco de Sé @ Meneses was diverting the 
Indians to his personal eeevees His successor, gover- 


nor Andrada, forbid unauthorized persons from visiting 
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Maracand or the salt pans, because they bartered cane 
brandy for salt, with deleterious effects on the royal 
income and the good behavior of the natives, During the 
1790's, work was better controlled. For a while, the 
Indians were supervised by a government official, rather 
than a private contractor. The provedor da fazenda of 
Pard affirmed in 1729 that the Crown was losing money and 
would do better to auction the salt contract, giving the 
highest bidder the "standard number" of twenty-five 
Indians. If this small number was all that worked 
the salt pans, then given Leite's figure of over 1,000 
for Maracan&'s population, laymen must have coveted the 
village's ready labor supply. 

The Franciscans had a royal service village on 
Marajé, which was a fishery. As with the salt pans, it 
was debated whether the Crown or a contractor should manage 
the work there. Both ways were tried. In 1719, while the 
fishery was leased, the provedor da fazenda of Pard charged 
that the contractors were ruining it, in particular by 
forcing the workers to undertake mortally dangerous tasks, 
He recommended that the Crown resume control. Governor 


Bernardo Pereira de Barredo, asked for his opinion by the 
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Overseas Council, disagreed with the treasury official, 
alleging that royal income would suffer. He said that 
under the contractor the fishery yielded 10,000 cruzados 
yearly, while before the Crown had made only 4,000 crusedos 
a year, The Govnell decided to continue the contract but 
ordered the governor to take steps to curb abuse of the 
Indians. 

A third royal service village was the Jesuit estab- 
lishment so José on the island of s#o Lufs, The 
villagers served the tax collectors and the city's meat 
werehanta, ” These places ell provided laborers for 
the building and upkeep of churches, governor's and 
bishop's residences, customs houses, and fortifications. 

Some of the religious orders had allotments of 
Indians. The Franciscans were given thirty couples 
for the support of each of their Heieess The Jesuits 
were allowed one village in each captaincy dedicated to 
the upkeep of their schools. In Maranh&o they had Maracif 
on the Pindaré river, a village that specialized in cattle 
raising. According to the inventory made in 1760, Maract 
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owned 15,600 head of cattle and 500 horses.” In Paré, 
various villages served the college at different times, 
the first being Mortiguera, followed by Gongari, Mamaicu, 
and finally curugu. These villages had to supply Indians 
for the royal service when requested, as is indicated by 
the king's reprimand of the Jesuit provincial for alleged 
slackness in furnishing Indians from Maracd in 1705. 

The captain major of Maranhfo had requested a number of 
construction workers for a new warehouse in S8o Luis, 
but the village father had only sent twenty-two. These 
had fled after two weeks, and the captain major had had 
to borrow the colonists’ slaves to complete the building. 
The king instructed the Jesuits to provide the Indians 
for which they were asked in the fuume. 

The Society of Jesus did not depend solely on 
Maract and Curugu to support their colleges. They also 
had plantations worked by slave labor. Some of these 
estates were purchases, but most were given or willed 
to the order. So Bonifdécio, a sugar estate adjoining 
Maraci, was a typical holding. In 1760 it had a dis- 
tillery with six new and two used stills, and workshops 
for weaving, carpentry, plank making, and blacksmithing, 
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as well as & canoe house with one new bergantine and ten 
other canoes, There was 4 planting of manioc capable of 
yielding 700 alqueires of flour (each alqueire equal to 1 
and 3/4 pecks), plus fields of sugar cane and orange trees, 
and 3,600 cacao trees. So Bonifacio was the principal 
support of the college in Yavenh®o,” 

With rich farms like SHo Bonifacio, no wonder the 
colonista envied the Jesuits and accused them of being 
in business for personal gain. Complicating the situation 
was the fact that the Jesuits disliked paying taxes as 
much as did the settlers, and they successfully evaded 
many imposts which the latter had to pay. The fathers 
were diligent and prosperous farmers. Toa have expected 
them to settle for poverty when they could make the land 
yleld a good living would have been foolish. That they 
used slave labor on their plantations is a fact perhaps 
best explained as being a relic of an age with different 
rc ae Ownership of slavea by religious was not, in 
this period, confined to Brazil or even to Catholics. On 
Barbados, the Anglican Seciety for the Propagation of the 


Gospel used the income from the slave-worked plantation 
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giving the Indians the title of "slave," the Jesuits were 
seer np them out of the clutches of the colonists. Leite, 
IV, 174-175. 
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willed to the Society by General Christopher Codrington 
to maintain a exosel. 

The fourth kind of mission village was located too 
far from any town to provide Indians for the labor dis- 
tribution. ‘The natives in these villages sometimes served 
as rowers or auxiltary fighting forces for the up-river 
forts. 

Taken together, the four types of mission villages pro- 
vided lay persons with native labor in two ways, either 
through the labor distribution or as special levies re- 
quired either by the military or by contractors, such ag 
the tax collectors, fish and salt producers, and meat 
merchants, These were not the only ways, however, to obtain 
native labor. 

The law of 16868, it will be remembered, provided 
for enslavement of persons taken in "Just" wars, Periodic 
battles were fought against Indians on the Itapecuri, 
Mearim, and Muni rivers, back of SHo Lots. Settlers on 
the banks of these streams did not rest easy during most 
of the period under consideration, In 1699, the Crown 
promised the governor of Maranh&o e Gro Pard aid from 
Bahia or Pernambuco against hostile Indians. The governor 


was inatructed that any tribe which would willingly settle 
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in @ mission village should not be enslaved; the others 
deserved their lot.” In 1707, the governor was told to 
ask the military commander of Piauf to aid him. Slaves 
taken were to be sold at public auction in SHo Luis and 
the proceeds used ts pay the iedpes 

While the fighting netted slaves, it did not stop 
the incursions. In 1721, settlers along the Mearim again 
voiced complaints about hostile Indians.” Offensive wars 
were waged against natives who rebelled against the mis~- 
sionaries. Governor Freire sent twelve eanoes filled with 
soldiers to deal with a tribe which had killed two 
Franciscans, and the canoes came back loaded with slaves.” 
Troops were also dispatched against Indians on the Madeira 
who were impeding missionary attorea, 

The law of 1688 had sanctioned rangoming Indians, 
but no resgates seem to have been undertaken immediately 
following its decree, because in 1699 the Crown reported 


that it had received petitions asking permission to 
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undertake oupraetioen. Permission was given and troops 
sent out from SHo Lufs, but they brought back few slaves. 
Governor Dem Manuel Rolim de Moura Tavares said that the 
four pieces of iron being offered for a slave was not 
enough. He thought the colonists should be allowed to 
ransom Indians on their own, paying a tax to the govern~ 
ment. This proposition was not secenued, The Crown, 
which had suppited the original trade goods, now began to 
carp about its expenses, Pedro II wrote the Jesuit 
superior that the missionaries were too slow in questioning 
the Indians about their prior condition of servitude. 
Troops were held up while the Jesuita decided if each 
captive could be legally enslaved, and the longer the 
soldiers stayed in the field, the higher costs mounted. 
The Jesuits were ordered to speed up their examinations. 
Whether quick examinations and just decisions were mutually 
compatible was not considered. 

Meanwhile, the town council of S8o Lui{s grumbled 
that the division of trade goods favoring Pardé was unfair. 
Pedro II pliacated the southern captaincy by ordering 


38 
governor Tavares to allot the gooda equally. Complaints 
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continued. The Crown received reports in 1705, probably 
from the Jesuits, that the soldiers forced village headmen 
te sell their wives and children and prodded ene nation to 
war on another so as to profit from the spoils. Pedro If 
tried to stop these abuses by delegating the Mission Council 
(Junta das MissSes) to pick the treop commander, one of 
whose qualifications should be that he was “God fearing. "*® 

The Jesuits opposed their role in the resgates from 
the first. Their humanitarianism was not seconded by the 
troops, who cared little whether their purchases of slaves 
were legitimate or not. It became impossible for the 
fathers to sanction the expeditions with clear conscience 
and they withdrew their support. 

Father Jofo Daniel has left a contemporary account 
of the resgate. Usually the soldiers went to the Rio 
Negro, which was heavily populated with Indians. Paren- 
thetically, since this was also the area in which Spanish, 
Dutch, and Portuguese interests clashed, no doubt the 
varying loyalties of the tribes created inter-tribal war- 
fare and thus a plentiful supply of legitimate slaves. 
According to Daniel, the troops camped along the river. 
The Jesuit would stay in camp, while the selidiers visited 
the villages nearby to see if any slaves were for sale, 


They traded beeds, tools, knives, salt, cloth, and trinkets 
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for the slaves. While Daniel does not mention cane branéy 
and iron, their importance as trade goods has been pre- 
viously noted, 

The purchases were conveyed to camp, where the 
father interviewed them. He would question each to find 
aut how he had been captured by his enemies--in a just war 
or in an unprovoked assault? Had the whites had any hand 
in starting the war? Had the Indian really been penned up 
waiting to be eaten or had the soldiers just pretended to 
find him there? Had the man's own chief by chance sold him 
to the whites? If the captive responded in a way which 
indicated trickery, he was pronounced "free" (but not free 
to go his way; he would be settled in a mission village). 
All decisiona were entered in a book, which had to be 
countersigned by the commander. The Indians were also 
reexamined by representatives of the religious orders on 
the Mission Council upon their arrival in Sfo Luis or Belém, 
after which they were gold at public auction. The proceeds 
were used to replenish the supply of trade goods and to 
finance expeditions to bring free Indians to live in the 
mission villages. Sometimes, as will be seen, sales of 
Slaves were used to finance public works. 

Among the ways the soldiers nullified the field 
examination was te coach the Indians how to respond to 
the Jesuit's auestions, threatening them with death if 
they said they were not slaves. According to Daniel, 


the soldiers stood behind the missionary and made menacing 


4 

gestures at the captives, while the interrogation was 
under veya He doea not explain why the Jesuits did not 
go withthe soldiers to the villages, which might have 
stopped some abuses. 

Because of opposition from many quarters, the 
number of resgates dropped abruptiy after about 1705, and 
they discontinued for about Sucney years after 1713. The 
ouvidor geral of Pard wrote in 1710 that the Crown was 
burdened with outlays for the descimentos because no res- 
gates had occurred in recent years, and thus there was no 
income from the tax on ransomed slaves to pay for the 
deueivensen. A resgate took place in 1713, This is 
known because in 1721 Joo V appraised governor Rerredo 
of reports that colonials had no laborers because no 
resgate had been undertaken since 1713. According to the 
king's information, the trouble lay with the governors, 
who refused to dispatch troops because they had no hand 
in the spoils. Joo V asked Berredo to inform him if 
there was any reason why troops should not be sent out. 


Later that year, the king said he had also heard that 
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interested parties diverted the soldiers' Indian rowers 
and warrior companions, leaving the troops without 
auxileries. Jo&o V instructed the treasury officials of 
Maranhao and Pard to prosecute anyone who obstructed the 
dispatch of the tveepe. Governor Gama revived the res- 
gate in 1724.°" A few expeditions were subsequently sent. 
Leite says that Jesuits accompanied soldiers to the Rio 
Negro in 1727, 1739, 1744, and 1745-1746. 

The settlers used two methods to supplement the 
labor distribution during the many years when no resgates 
took place. These were illegal slaving and bringing 
Indians from the interior at their own expense (the pri- 
vatecdeacimento). The latter method was in use as early 
as 1702, when José Portal de Carvalho was given permission 
to bring twenty families from the backlands to work his 
cacao plentetion 

The practice of granting permits for private des- 
eimentos continued for at least thirty years and was 
probably more important in the economic life of the com- 


munity than the resgate. The Crown's position on the 
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private descimento contained an element of ambiguity. 
In the law of March 9, 1718 providing for the forceful 
settlement of cannibalistic Indians in mission villages, 
the private descimento was outlawed.” Yet the Portuguese 
government apparently continued to issue permits for the 
very descimentos it said were illegal. According to 
Kiemen, the settlers had protested the restrictions of the 
jaw of 1718. The Mission Council had then voted to con- 
tinue the private descimentos, but this was vetoed by 
the Crown, after which the private raids had continued 
anyway, but illegally.” In April, 1728, the government 
demanded that the clause in the law of 1718 outlawing the 
private descimento be observed. But in that same month, 
several permits were issued in Portugal, ° and they con- 
tinued to be granted at least as late as 1731. 

A man who wanted to bring Indians from the interior 


penne, 
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had first to petition the king, stating how many he needed, 
which might be ten or twenty or several hundred, and how 
he planned to use them. Typical requests included one for 
fifty families for a sugar seteta, Another was from a 
member of the regular clergy, son of one of the "best 
families," who asked for thirty or forty families to work 
his plantation, where he had five or six fields of cacao 
and 900 vanilia pinweey A man who claimed that the 
slaves on his sugar estate had died requested 200 verseue. 
Another asked for thirty families to run his distillery.” 
A more unusual request was for eighty laborers for a tile 
and brick factory serving Belém. ~ 

If the king consented, he would specify that a 
Jesult must find the Indians, who were not to be forced 
to come to civilization. They were to be settled in or 
near one of the mission villages, and the colonist was 


not to have temporal or spiritual jurisdiction over them. 
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Rather, he got exclusive rights to their labor during his 
lifetime. It was not said whether the Indians were allowed 
the legal two to four years acclimatization period before 
they began work, They probably were not, since the Portu- 
guese would not have been that patient. Neither was it 
possible to determine whether the Jesuits actually went 
to the backlands. Since the missionaries objected stren- 
uously to the resgates, they may not have willingly coop- 
erated with the private descimentos either. Perhaps they 
filled the colwnists' requests when they brought neo- 
phytes for their villages from the interior. Another 
possibility is that the plantation owner hired a man 
who brought the Indians te where they could be inter- 
viewed by the Jesuit. 

The second method which the colonists used to sup- 
plement the labor distribution was illegal slaving. This 
practice was widespread and almost impossible to control. 
Slavers were not confined to persons of low estate. The 
example of Joseph da Cunha d'Ega should suffice. It will 
be remembered that he had been made a captain in exchange 
for building a fort in SHo Lufs. He had promised to under- 
take the construction because of the title but probably 
also because a number of Indians were turned over to him 
as laborers, and he was not @ man to pass up the possi- 
bilities of such a situation. 

The seandal of his fort was well publicized, yet 
d'E¢a was undaunted. In 1705 he offered to undertake the 
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annual inspection of the up-river posts free of charge. 
The salary usually paid the inspector, then sergeant major 
Pedro da Costa Raiol, was 50 mil-réis. The governor re- 
layed d'kea's offer to the king, who turned it down, saying 
bluntly that the captain was a notorious slave hunter and 
under no condition should be allowed in the backlands. 

The dispatch added that Raiol was no better, and the 
governor should find some responsible man to make the 
inapection. In this instance, the Crown showed that 1t 
knew d'&ca's true colors, but in 1709 the Overseas Council 
recommended accepting an offer he had made to finance a 
fort on the Rio Negro, slave capital of the Amazon. 
The town couneil of S&o Luis took the cynic's approach 
to d'Ega. When in 1707 or 1708, the town needed a new 
jail for which there were no funds, 1t raised the money 
by fining him for illegally enslaving thirty Indians,” 
The Portuguese government did not have the means 
to stop slaving. The most it did was to order the ouvi- 
dores gerais to make yearly inquiries and to punish 


offenders. Enforeing the law was difficult. The ouvidor 
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geral of Maranh&o said in 1705 that when he sentenced men 
to jail they availed themselves of the privileges of 
citizens of Porto, which had been granted Sfo Luis and 
Belém, to be placed under house arrest, which was as good 
as not being under wed, If the offender were not a 
citizen and thus could be thrown in jail, his fate was 
etiil not severe. According to governor Freire, the 
jails were in such poor repair that criminals could and 
did escape with ease. In 1707, when he wrote, the latest 
escapee was Mancel de Pitta, sentenced for capturing 1790 
slaves, including ea chief, on the Tapajds. Pitta had 
also murdered some Indians, stabbing them with his sword 
when they resisted being taken prisenes, 

Seemingly the judges dared catch only small fish. 
The settlers raised an uproar in 1715 when the ouvidor 
geral of Pard sentenced owners of canoes, the crews of 
which were taking siaves while ostensibly gathering spices. 
Usually, only the hired captain was implicated, while the 


owners went free. The latter were probably pillars of 
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the ¢conmunity, who considered themselves safe from pro- 
secution. Certainly, they were wealthy men, because their 
arrests had immediate economle repercussions. Governor 
Freire, who was on their side, said that 1f the ouvidor 
insisted on implicating them, the royal treasury would 
suffer. Already, far fewer canoes were being dispatched 
to gather cacao than in preceeding years, The governor 
admitted that it was common knowledge that the captains 
engaged in illegal slaving, but he alleged that they did 
it without their employers' permission. The governor 
asked the king to instruct the ouvidor not to make any 
innovation in the way the yearly investigations of slavery 
were made, with which request the king acupiied, The 
incident shows how slaving was meshed with the economy 
and social customs of the community, and how upsetting it 
was when a zealous official tried to enforce the letter 
of the law. Undoubtably, if the canoe owners did not 
give their employees express permission to capture slaves, 
1% was because they took the practice for granted. 

Freire was seemingly among the gevernors who 
realized after coming to the colony that to crush slaving 
would be to foment unrest. A definite change in his 
attitude can be glimpsed by comparing his defense of the 


eanoe owners in 1715 with a dispatch pent to Portugal soon 
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after his arrival in the colony. In 1708, he complained 
that the expeditions which hunted spices came home with 
slaves, some of whom were snatched from the mission 
villages. In 1715 he admitted this but said that the 
economy would suffer if it were disallowed. 

Widespread slaving was made possible by the ac- 
quiesence of persons in high places, Some officials took 
the next atep and actively profited from the trade. Mili- 
tary commanders at Gurupd were supposed to check all canoés 
going up or down river. Thelr job was to confiscate slaves, 
but they usually did not. According to the captain major 
of Pard, writing in 1736, the soldiers accepted bribes 
to let slave-filled canoes pass, and they permitted vessels 
to go up stream with trade goods that could only have one 
igen Father Daniel confirms these practices, saying 
the slavers either bribed the guards or slipped past 
Gurupd on the far side of the river in the dead of night 
to escape astectien, 

Some governors were alleged to profit from the 


trade, Charges were leveled at governor Alexandre de 
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Sousa Freire that he had ordered a war against natives 
on the Rio Negro without cause and without consulting 
the Mission Council.” Such 4 war would have been a 
front for slaving. Governor Berredo was similarly accused 
of allowing wars which were transparent excuses for slaving 
and of sharing in the human spotis, 

No doubt most slavers went free. A few were in- 
dicted and a very few punished. These were persons whose 
violations of the laws were so flagrant and notortous 
that they could not be passed over. In 1729, for instance, 
the sergeant major of Camutaé was judged guilty of sending 
out canoes which took Indians from a Jesuit village, 
killing six natives in the process.” A few years earlier, 
three repeat offenders, Mathias da Sylva, Manuel Vielra, 
and Miguel "The Rat" Corréa, were shipped to Portugal. 

A soetety which sanctioned slavery could not be 
squeamish about treatment of native labor. How well the 
Indians fared in servitude is not easy to assess. ‘The 
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persons most interested in native welfare, the Jesuits, 
hurled charges of mistreatment at the settlers, who in 
turn accused the missionary orders of misconduct, 

Two common charges made by the priests were that 
government officials took Indians from the villages to 
whose services they had no claim and that they took so 
many men that the women and children were left without 
providers. The Jesuit in charge of SHo Josd said the 
captain major of Maranh#o did both these thingds The 
exploitation of Indians obtain under official contexte 
has been previously mentioned. The meat merchants and 
tax collectors of S#o Luis, who were allotted eighteen 
and twelve laborers respectively, forced them to thatch 
the roofs of their houses and to run errands. The 
Indians suffered because they were not given time to 
attend to personal affairs, presumably hunting and pre- 
paring their feoas 

Physical violence was sometimes perpetrated. A 
Franciscan decried the way the captain of the troops on 
Marajd misused the fifty rowers he had been loaned by 
the father, hitting several and forcing the grandson of 
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a chief to paddle a canoe. The king commanded an im- 
mediate investigation, because he feared the 1ll-treated 
Indians would defect to the French, Privileges of 
chiefs were often disrespected. The headmen were not to 
be used for menial tasks, like paddling. Sometimes the 
missionaries, too, failed to show proper respect, whipping 
village headmen and putting them in the stocks for minor 
offenses. 

The treatment of Indian women was a touchy subject. 

One of the few ways in which a lay person could obtain 
the services of a female was as a wet nurse. The Por- 
tuguese allegedly abused the privilege greatly. Even 
before the birth of a white child, they would go, often 
with a forged license in hand, to the village to get a 
nurse. This was the case even when one of their slaves 
would have served. Onee the coloniat had the woman in 
his home, he was loath to return her to the waves, 
On the other hand, the missionaries were accused of 
"giving themselves up to sensuality unbefitting their 
habit." ” 
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Some Indians escaped what they found to be an ine 
tolerable servitude by fleeing into the bush. In 1730, 
the town council of Belem received permission to send 
& yearly expedition to hunt runeway inven Tt has 
already been mentioned that slaves sometimes fled to 
French territory. 

While for the natives, 1li-treatment was the reality 
of their existence, denunciations of abuse usually served 
political ends, To the extent that this was true, the 
Indians were only pawns in a power struggle. Humani- 
tarlan motives prompted some persons’ concern, but solict- 
tude was often something less than genuine. Most of the 
settiers' accusations of the missionaries were part of 
a cempaign of villification and vice versa. Each side 
wanted to discredit the other to convince the Crown that 
it was better sulted to be the Indians' temporal guide. 

Laymen typically argued that missionaries worked 
the Indians ilke slaves to produce goods which the fathers 
sold for personal profit. The municipal council of Pard 
aceused the Franciscans of forcing the natives to manu- 
facture lime and to catch fish. Again, all orders 
except the Franciscans of the Province of Piedade were 
‘nephrons ings invents spc 
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said to keep the Indians continually occupied gathering 
spices, refusing thelr services even to royal officials 
with state ere rr aad The Jesuits, 1t will be remembered, 
were rebuked for selling meat and cotton cloth. 

Governor Sousa Freire's regimento specified that 
the missionaries were forbidden to cultivate tobacco or 
cane flelds or run sugar mills with native inbor. The 
governor interpreted this to mean that the Jesuits could 
not employ Indiana from the villages dedicated to the up- 
keep of their colleges and from the Society's plantations 
in these enterprises. In effect, this meant that they 
could not use native labor to support the order's missionary 
work. Jodo V reprieved the Jesuits by saying that the 
only persons who could not be used were those subject to 
the labor distribution. When the king received reports 
that the religious were trafficking in goods, he would 
beg the superiors of the orders to allow only men of 
proven dedication to become missionaries. 

The proceeds of commerce usually went to the up- 
keep of the mission villages, which made the business 


ventures legitimate in a way. The orders were at fault, 
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though, in refusing to pay taxes. The Crown's rule was 
that they should pay the royal tenth on the produce of 
those lands which were not part of thelr original endow- 
ments. They were to pay on all property acquired by 
purchase or inheritance. The Jesuits in particular ig- 
nored thie rule. As a result, the governors had trouble 
finding anyone to bid on the tax contracts; the Crown 
required the contractors to include the royal tenths from 
the Jesuit plantations in their bids, but the contractors 
knew they might not be able to collect there dacs. 

One contractor crumbled that he had agreed to collect 
the royal tenth for six years and then had found it im- 
possible to make the Jesuits pay. He demanded that the 
king cancel his debt or make the Society seitie, 

The Portuguese government's interest was revenue, 
so it pressured the tax evaders. In 1711, Jo& V ruled 
that the orders might not take possession of goods or 
lends willed to them without royal semmiesbets He 


hoped to prevent them from accumulating property that 
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yielded no taxes. Next, ali the orders had to present 
their land titles to Liabon for confirmation. The king 
contended that many religious had unregistered lands on 
which they did not pay the tenth. They were given two 
years to eg. 

A dispute between the Jesuits and the civil suthori-+- 
ties ensued in Pard, The fathers submitted the titles 
as the king requested, but they steadfastly refused to 
pay any taxes. The provedor da fazenda indicated 
various properties which, having been willed to the order, 
were not part of its patrimony. The produce from these 
lands was unquestionably subject to taxation, he thought. 
The Jesuits replied, according to Leite's account, that 
those lands "were given as alms by persons devoted to 
the Society and thus became part of its patrimony" and 
shouid be exempt from natin The provedor was not 
impressed by this argument. The two years being up, and 
confirmation of the property titles not having arrived 
from Portugal, he took revenge by confiscating some 


Jesult property, which governor Coste Freire turned over 
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to the residents of past. The king reversed the 
action, returning the lands to the Society until he had 
time to reach a decision as to their ownership. 
Eventually, a compromise was reached. Enough lands were 
freed from taxes to support the Jesuits in style, and they 
had to pay on the Seats 

As might be expected, this was not the last of the 
matter, In 1737, Jo&#o V again told the provedor da fazenda 
of Pard to take action against religzious orders which had 
acquired estates on which they were not paying, Geese 
The Jesuits were not the only ones who evaded the royal 
tenth. The Carmelites jost a suit to be exempted from 
paying on some of their aopesty. 

Besides evading taxes, the missionaries earned the 


settlers’ il1 will by refusing their claims to the services 
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of the Indians. Some requesta were unjustified, but some 
were not. For instance, ir 1709 the Francisoans of St, 
Anthony declined to provide fifteen Indians for a two- 
month stint in bullding a fortress. Thirty years later, 
things had not changed. In 1742 the councilmen of Belém 
charged that they had gone to the village of Nossa Senhora 
da Gonceigfo with a warrant signed by the governor to 
obtain forty Indians to build a new town hall and jail, 
but the father in charge would only send twelve. The 
efforts of the captain major on the Rilo Mearim to obtain 
workers from Father Manoel de Abreu at the village of 
Pindardé were met with contumely. The Jesuit snarled at 
the soldier that even 1f Indians were as plentiful as 
grass, ne would not give him a single one. This insult 
reached the king's ears. Abreu's superior was told to 
eheck the incident, and if 1+ were true, Abreu was to 
be yemoved from his post. 

The missionarles' reluctance to provide Indians 
was sometimes understandable. Unscrupulous estate owners 
and army officers invented pretexts to ask for Indians 


or exazgerated thelr need. During the War of the Spanish 
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Succession, the ranking officer of the Rilo Negro fort 
heard a rumor that Spaniards from Quito were about to 
invade. Without checking the story, he decided to ask 
the garrison on the Tapajds for aid. ‘The officer in charge 
there in turn sent a soldier to the Franciscan mission 
of Gurupataba to borrow Indians. The father refused to 
oblige. Probably he was skeptical of the soldier's storys; 
the Negro and Tapajdés forts were several days journey 
apart, and by the time Indiana from the latter post could 
have reached the former, the damaze would have been done. 
Besides, once the Rio Negro garrison had the natives, they 
might never be returned to their village. In any event, 
the missitonery told the scldier that he would not comply 
without exprese orders from his prelate. Then he snapped 
that the war was being fought on Carmelite mission 
territory, so let the Carmelites defend it. When Jofio V 
heard this, he was furious. The Franciscan's behavior wes 
"scandalous." The father wes to be shipped to Portugal 
on the first available boat, there to bé exiled to the 
most remotely situated monastery of his order to reflect 
on his folly. 

Sometimes the missionaries risked more than royal 
displeasure for refusing Indians. Father Anténio Gomes, 


Jesuit priest at the village of Tapajos, was struck with a 
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sword by the captain of a resgate expedition in 1705. 
When the ouvidor geral of Pard was sent to investigate, 
he in turn reviled Gomes' successor with "Indecent words" 
because the father hesitated to give him elght rowers, 
all the village Indians allegedly being sick or away in 
the king's service. 

The religious were not necessarily at a loss for 
words when confronted with a vituperative settler or 
soldier, as the example of Father Abreu showed. In 1703, 
the town council of Belém reported that some clerics had 
spoken abusively of the justice officials. On another 
occasion, the residents of Belém complained that the 
preachers in the cathedral, instead of spreading the word 
of God and leading souls to salvation, scandalized their 
listeners by satirizing Crown officials and others against 
whom they held grudges. 

Civil-ecclesiatical disaffection sometimes extended 
into the high ranks. The first bishop of Maranhdo e Grfo 


Parad, Dom Frei Timéteo do Sacramento, made many enemies 
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by attacking immorality among the settlers. In 1697, he 
had various pérsons brought to trial and imprisoned for 
living in concubinage, an action which was opposed by 
the governor, the municipal council of S&o Lufs, and the 
ouvidor geral of Maranhio. The latter, after repeatedly 
pleading with Sacramento to release the prisoners, took 
it into his own hands to do so. The bishop retaliated by 
excommunicating the justice official. He, in turn, called 
out troops who put the episcopal palace under shege. 
Whether the threat of arms or an empty larder turned the 
trick, Sacramento capitulated, and a compromise between 
the two parties was worked tee 

Sometimes governor and bishop were at odda. Gover- 
nor Gama, who has beén praised as a friend of the Jesuits, 
was not equally sympathetic to Bishop Dom Joseph Delgarte. 
In August, 1724, the bishop was in bed suffering, severe 
pain when four soldiers came to his house begging his 
help. They had flied their garrison in desperation because 
their superior was withholding their rations. They had 
planned to ask the governor's intercession, when their 
friends warned them against it because of Gama's "bilious 
disposition.” So, instead, they went to the bishop's 
residence. Delgarte said later that he tried to persuade 


the soldiers to go away, but thelr tears made him relent. 
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He then sent a letter to the governor asking him to help 
the soldiers and to grant them clemency, since they were 
technically deserters. Gama sent Delgarte a discourteous 
nete and compounded the insult by sending a crier through 
the streets proclaiming that no one should show clemency 
toward the deserters who had taken refuge in Delgarte's 
house. Both governor and bishop wrote angry letters to 
the king expounding their version of the incident. Joao Vv 
reprimanded Gama for his excesses, but he also told Delgarte 
that the style of his letter, in which he referred to Gama 
in a derrogatory manner as "that man," instead of by his 
title, was unbefitting a wishops 

The act of giving sanctuary to fugitives was pract&sed 

in less meritorious circumstances by some religious to 
spite Crown officials. The ouvidor geral of Maranhaic 
charged in 1734 that a criminal who had been confined to 
the jail at Tapultapera had fled to the mission house of 
the Franciscans of St, Anthony in SHo Luis, where he was 
given sanctuary in "scandalous disregard of justice." The 
ouvidor alleged that this was common practice. The king 
promised to write the guardian of the Franciscans to give 
up the man, but since he did not write until May, 1737, 


it can be supposed that the criminal had long since made 


i2@1 
his way to safety, 
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Relations between settlers and missionaries were 
acerbated during Gema's governorship. Upon arriving in 
the state, he inspected and appraised the migsions, He 
wrote that while the Jesuita should be loved for thelr 
zeal in saving souls, they were instead detested because 
they did not consent to the captivity of the setieen 
Gama soon brought equal disfavor upon himself. During 
his term of governorship, inveterate slavers were shipped 
to the dungeons of Portugal. The governor also enforced 
the laws against taking Indians from the villages without 
proper seonegion 

Gama tried not to be one-sided about his reforms, 
He revived the resgate in 1724 to wzive the settiers an 
alternative supply of slaves. He also believed that if 
the colonists behaved with propriety toward the natives, 
the missionaries should not refuse legitimate requests 
for laborers. He wrote Jo&o V that the Franciscans of 
St. Anthony were particularly unwilling to supply Indians, 
and he asked the Crown to admonish the head of the order. 
Further, Gania belleved that the Indians who were paid in 
advance as the law required should be punished if they 
fled before they had completed their work. Jo&o V agreed 


124 
and instructed Gama to mete out punishment. 
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A special investigator (desembargador sindicante) 
was named at the same time as Game to come to Maranh®o e 
Grfo Pard, Francisco da Gama Pinto was instructed by the 
king on December 19, 1721, to investizate slaving and 
illegal wars. Joo V counseled him to listen only to the 
Jesuits, because he believed the other orders were impli- 
cated in the slaving. When Pinto finished, he was to 
present his findings to the Crown so that the guilty 
might be punished. 

Pinto's investigation was hampered by the colonists! 
hostility. He wrote in 1722 that he had difficulty con- 
tinuing his work, as well he might since from the settlers' 
point of view he was a serious threat. He suggested to 
the king 6 return to the law of 1680 prohibiting enslave- 
ment. Joao V wrote that he was considering the dugssetion. 

As might be expected with Gama in the governorship 
and Pinto nosing into the colonists’ illegal practices, 
murmurs of discontent began. One of the trouble makers 
was Father Manoel Carvalho, a defrocked Jesuit, who in 
August, 1721, was living with a concubine at his cousin's 
house, his cousin being a captain major. Governor Gama 


complained the month after his arrival that the ex-Jesuit 
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was urging the people to throw out his former associates. 
Carvalho was also implicated 1n illegal slaving. Jo&o V 
gave Gema permission to send the priest to Portugal if 
he were a proven aNigeneee 

More serious a plotter was Paulo da Silva Nunes, 
who had come to the colony as a barber. In Auguat, 1723, 
Gana wrote that Nunes was stirring up the colonists. ‘Town 
counciimen were meeting with Nunes behind the governor's 
back to plan action against the Jesuits. The people were 
complaining of the governor's rule, saying that Gama's 
predecessor, Berredo, had governed them like a father, 
permitting them to take slaves, while Gama wanted to be 
Singular, observing the letter of the law. Lampoone were 
posted around the city, a sample of which the governor 
gent to the king. Gama finally arrested Nunes to atop 
the unrest.” 

After Nunes! release from prison, he went to Por~ 
tugal, where his fortune took an upward turn. He became 
the peoples' advocate (procurador dos povos), anti-Jjesuit 
lobbyist at the court. In Boxer's estimation, he was the 
Jesuits’ "most dangerous enemy." ? In February, 1728, 
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Jo&%o V wrote Gama's successor, Sousa Freire, that peoples' 
advocate Nunes had told him about the labor shortage in 
Maranhdo e Gro ved. In April of that year, the king 
wrote that the advocate's accounts of the lack of Indians 
prompted him to order that existing laws on labor pro- 
curement be honored. In particular, he mentioned the law 
of 1718, which had provided for recruiting Indians for the 
mission Gites Although these letters ghow that 
Nunes was being heard, they do not indicate that he had 
convinced the king to make any changes in the legal status 
quo. 

Sousa Freire stood on the opposite side of the 
Jesuit question. In a report made upon his arrival, he 
wrote that the people of SHo Lufs were reduced to great 
poverty because of the labor scarcity and because the 
Jesuits barred their acasss te the rivers in search of 
dares The latter charge seems unlikely since to begin 
with So Lufs did not have favorable access to rivers 
where spices were found. Sousa Freire also reported that 
Caeté was on the verge of collapse because the Jesuits 


133 
there refused to honor the labor distribution. 
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Caeté did not collapse during the next ten years, 
The people there continued, however, to complain about 
the Soctety of Jesus. They dispatched letters to the king 
in 1740, 1741, and 1742. The next year, they followed 
the traditions of 1662 and 1684 and expelled the Jesuits 
from the captaincy. Governor Jo#o de Abreu Castello-Branco 
reinstated them temporarily. The king decided that tempers 
were so ruffled thet it was best to withdraw the fathers 
azain until a complete investigation could be made. This 
indicated that he suspected there might be some truth in 
the colonists' assertions. The king instructed the ouvidor 
meral to check the settlers' complaints. He recommended 
talking to the mission Indiens, as they “were in a po- 
sition to know" if the labor distribution was being 
puetiesse This was a rare instance in which the 
testimony of Indians was given credence, 

Nothing would have completely satisfied the colo« 
nista of Maranh®o e Grdo Pard short of a free hand with 
the natives. In many petitions they asked to be given 
temporal jurisdiction over them. In 1734, a second 
special investigetor, Duarte dos Santos, was sent to the 
colony because of the controversy's urgency. The planters 


were askin: that temporal jurisdiction be piven to a 
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married, white man. Their reasons were the old ones--that 
the missionaries would not cooperate with the labor dis- 
tribution, that they used the services of the Indians for 
personal gain, that they did not pay taxes, and that they 
would not listen when they were reproved. The king ad- 
mitted he did not know where truth lay. He asked both 
investigator Santos and governor José da Serra to examine 
the problem senaruxigs According to J. Lucio de Azevedo, 
Santos reported favorably on the Jesuits, but recommended 
that the Crown and local residents assume the cost of 
running the missions so that the Jesuits would have no 
need to traffic in spices. This the Portuguese govern- 
ment would not do because of the eost. 

In 1744, the king was again seeking an answer to 
the temporal jurisdiction question. The municipal council 
of So Lufs had complained that the meat contract had 
gone for a low price because the Jesuits refused the 
eighteen Indians traditionally given the contractor. The 
councilmen alleged that the only remedy was to give the 
spiritual control of the natives to the secular clergy 


and the temporai jurisdiction to a man named by the 
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governor or the town council. The king asked the governor 
for his opinicha 

In the 1740's, the government was more receptive 
to petitions from the settlers concerning Indians than 
in years past. When the town council of Belém complained 
in 1742 that the missionaries refused to provide laborers 
for the construction of the jail and town hall, Jo&o V 
assigned Indians from Igarapé Grande to the project for 
three yeekee 

As has been seen, the settlers and missionaries 
fought a war of attrition throughout the period. Pombal's 
later moves against the Jesuits should be viewed as the 
culmination of these many years of trouble. The Indian 
labor shortage could have been resolved by the importation 
of large numbers of Negroes, the course followed in Bahia 
and Pernambuco, but this was not financially feasible in 
the north, 

Only sporadic shipments of Negroes reached Maranhao 
e Gr&o Para. In 1702, 110 Africans were landed in Sao 
Luis. The provedor da fazenda sold 30 of them to the 
eitizens of the outlying village of Isatw, who had 
previously petitioned the Crown to be given preference. 


The provedor da fazenda offered the remaining slaves to the 
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sugar mill owners of Maranh@o at the price of 160 mil-réis 
per head. This was more than the yearly salary of many 
Crown officials. No one came forward to buy, in part 
because the estate owners did not have ready "cash" (the 
barter equivalent of 160 mil-réis) and the provedor was 
not offering terms. The treasury official then decided 
to sell the Negroes at public auction. The townspeople 
of SHo Lufs asked to buy the slaves at the price offered 
to the sugar planters, but the provedor refused. At 
auction, some of the Negroes brought as high ae 186$160 
mileréis. The king was miffed at the provedor's handling 
of the sale and wrote him that his interest was served 
not by quick profit from high slave prices but by long- 
term gain, which could only result by increasing the tax 
yield on sugar and from the general prosperity of his 
vassals. He recommended that from then on the provedor 
accommodate the sugar mill owners and planters, allowing 
them to buy the slaves on ine.” The residents of Belém 
also grumbled about the provedor's actions, because he had 
not offered any of the Negroes for sale in Pard. The king 
instructed the governor and the provedor da fazenda of 
Maranh&o to divide future shipments of slaves equally 


140 
between the two captaincies. 
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After 1702, several years lapsed before more Negroes 
arrived. A colonist writing to the king in 1705 asked for 
first claim to elghty ransomed Indians because the blacks 
he had been promised had never arrived. In 1708, 
eighty-seven Africans were landed out of two hundred for 
which the Crown had contracted. The provedor da fazenda 
of Maranhfo did not cbserve his order to send half of them 
to Pard, but sold them to mill owners, planters, and other 
colonists in Maranhflo for 160$000 mil-réis per perdon. 
The residents of Belém again railed at being left out of 
the distribution. The king suggested that they send a 
ship at their own expense to the Mina coast or Angola 
to pick up slaves. There 1s mention of a slave con- 
tract in 1718, but it was not possible to ascertain if 
any slaves were sent to the colony at that time. A 
shipment of 109 Negroes arrived in 1740, but it must have 
been an unusual occurrence, because the governor could 


148 
find no precedent to guide him in charging import duties. 
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Although few blacks entered the state, they had 
some influence on its history. There were enough Negroes 
in S80 Lufs in the 1720's to have their own religious 
brotherhood. The officers of the brotherhood of Nosse 
Senhora do Rosdrio dos Homens Pretos wrote to the king 
in 1721 thet governor Berredo had forbidden them to hold 
a festival in honor of their patroness. Jofio V told 
governor Gama to allow the celebration as long as the 
members of the brotherhood did not disturb the pesca. 
Our Lady of the Rosary was the favorite saint of black 
brotherhoods throughout Brazil, some of which amassed 
considerable wealth, The brotherhood in MaranhZo was 
still in existence a century after the date mentioned and 
it had a church dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary. 

Some Negro slaves, it would seem, escaped to the 
interior, Governor José de Serra was thanked by the king 
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in 1734 for attacking the mogambos. Although the 
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inhabitants of these runaway slave villages may have been 
Indian, the term mogambo wan generally applied to Negro 
outposts. 

Whites were a minority in the colony. Their numbers 
included the regular and secular clergy, estate owners, 
small farmers and spice hunters, business agents, artisans, 
Crown officials, and the paid army. There were also many 
half breeds, ostracized by both parental groups, who lived 
on the fringes of white society. 

Artisans and army recruits were in short supply 
throughout the period, and pleas for more men were numerous. 
At the turn of the century, army recruits were sent to 
Meranhfo and Pard from the Madeira Islands and the Azores, 
Two hundred men from the former islands arrived in 1698.” 
The Portuguese government promised to send another one 
hundred and fifty man from Madeira in 1705." These 
islands were also the recruiting ground for levies for 
Angole, The heavy call upon the islands' men of military 
age began to gell after the turn of the century. In 1707, 
the Overseas Council reported that the governor of Angola 
had complained that the last contingent from Madeira con- 


sisted mostly of old men and boys. Acting on this notice, 
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the Council cancelled its order for a new levy for 
Maranhfio and decided to take men from the Ilha Terceira 
in the Azores instead. 

Sometimes reorvitment worked real hardship on men 
in the islands, In 1712 Gabriel Francisco told his tale 
of woe to the king. He had first been sent from Madeira 
to Angola as a soldier. After serving there several years, 
he paid for a replacement and returned to Madeira, where 
he took up his trade of metal worker and locksmith to 
support his wife and children. Unfortunately, the re- 
cruitment officer was Francisco's enemy and he had him 
arrested and put in a levy of men bound for Maranhdo. The 
soldier served there for seven years before he begged the 
king to discharge him. Jo&o V ruled that since Francisco 
had paid a replacement in Angola, he should be allowed 
to return to Madeira. i 

In 1717 the Overseas Council again considered the 
recruitment problem. Both Madeira and the Azores were 
ruled out, and the Council suggested that men from 
Portugal be sent. It said that there were many unemployed 


soldiers because of the end of the wars (of Spanish 
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Succession), and it should be possible to convince some 
to go to the New World voluntarily. 

The Portuguese government was reluctant to send 
men from home soil. In October, 1718, the king told the 
governor that the two hundred Portuguese soldiers which 
had been promised him could not be sent for lack of funds. 
The governor was instructed to recruit one hundred men 
in So luis. Local recruitment was difficult. There 
was no one to induct, according to governor Gama, writing 
in 1727. Almost everyone in SHo Lufs and Belém held 
citizen status, which freed them from serving in the paid 
amy. The men in Vila da Vigia, an outlying town, had 
been given a royal exemption, and those in Tapuitapera 
were under the jurisdiction of a donatary. The only per- 
sons left were artisans, and they too had royal dispen- 
sation. The colony's craftsmen had been exempted from 
army service in 1715, because there were so few of them 


and their services were so needed. The artisans in the 
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army at that time were discharged with the obligation to 
furnish a substitute. 

As was also true in Brazil, unscrupulous recruit~ 
ment officers snatched victims where they could. Students 
were easy prey. Antonio Rofs de Araujo told the Crown that 
he had been studying for the priesthood when he was forced 
to absent himself for several months to gather spices to 
support his widowed mother and sister. While away from 
college, he had been inducted. Even worse, Lourengo 
de Mattos and some of his classmates had been tapped while 
walking to school one ieee. Justice in these cases 
was only had by petitioning the king, and it was a slow 
process at best. 

The colony was also crippled by its lack of stone 
masons, coppersmiths, carpenters, and other artisans. 

Part of the trouble lay in the craftsmens'! run-ins with 
the military prior to 1713, and even after passage of the 
law apprentices continued to be dwafted. Furthermore, 

At was difficult to persuade young men to enter the trades 
when the forest held promise of slaves and spices. Many 
petitions were sent to Portugal begging for skilled men. 
In a few cases the Crown obliged. In 1728, Jo%o V sent a 
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master mason to work on the fortifications. Another 
time the king promised that any blacksmiths in the Por- 
tuguese jalls sentenced to exile would be shipped to 
Maranhfo, Sometimes Indians were trained in artisanry 
to lessen the shortage of craftsmen. The Jesuits in 
particular taught Indians to work in wood. The Indianst 
native ability as canoe builders may have influenced their 
success in this mediwa. Father Daniel admired a pair of 
wooden candelabras carved in the form of angels, which 
were the first attempt of an Indian sculptor. He believed 
that the Indians had talent for all eeeden, 

There were few skilled professionals such as 
doctors and druggists in the colony. Given the medical 
practices of the age, the residents of Maranh#o e Grao Pard 
were perhaps no worse off for lack of medical men, but they 
felt the need acutely. The people of S& Lufs asked the 
Crown for a doctor and a druggist in 1715, because the only 
physician there had just died. They said they could 
afford only one half the doctor's salary, and they begged 
the government to pay the other half. The king asked them 
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%o tell how much they could afford. The town council 
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suggested an annual salary of 100$00 mil-rdis, of which 
the townsmen would contribute 50$000 mil-réis. In March, 
1718, Jo&o V replied that this amount seemed reasonable, 
and that he would be willing to help oan condition that the 
physician would attend sick soldiers. He waa unwilling, 
on the other hand, to pay the doctor's passage, and he 
instructed the town residents to send money for the moving 
expenses. In June, 1722, the council wrote that it could 
spare only 100$000 mil-réis. In December, the king 
answered that no physician could be enticed with that 
small amount and the council would have to give a larger 
travel allowance, By this time, seven years had passed 
Bince SHo Lufs had made the original request, during which 
time Maranh&o had had no licensed professionals practicing 
medicine. Midwifes were in similarly short supply. In 
1735, S&o Louis lost its only accredited midwife to pard. 
Fees were undoubtedly more lucrative in Belém, 

On the outskirts of white society, there was a class 
of persons without distinct social status. Most of these 
people were the offspring of whites and Indians. Persons 


of mixed blood were discriminated against socially and in 
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the eyes of the law. In the seventeenth century, they 
were forbidden to go to the interior, ostensibly because 
they stirred trouble among the Indians and hunted slaves. 
This prohibition was upheld in 1692 despite the colonists! 
protests, for they employed halfbreeds as the captains 
of their janeess Since the prohibition was reiterated 
in 1706, it can be supposed that it was being ‘enewday 
The gypsies also belonged to this fringe group. Some 
gypsies were trensported to the colony at the time of 
Berredo's governorship. He settled them in Maranhio. 

The Crown instructed Berredo what penalties to impose if 
the zsypsies persisted in speaking their own eunene 

As this chapter has shown, labor questions put 
thelr indelible stamp on colonial life. This was not a 
phenomenon peculiar to Maranhdo e Grfo Pard. The colontal 
American South's answer to its labor shortage cast a social 
pall over all the region's subsequent history. No less 
important was the character which Spanish exploitation 
of sedentary agricultural peoples gave to the communities 
ef New Spain and Peru. In Maranhf&o e Gr&o Pard, the 


solution to labor recruitment resembled neither of the above. 
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It 1s true that in Amazonia, as in the Mexican 
and Andean highlands, the conquerors introduced no new 
ethnic group besides themselves in any numbers. As a 
result, the developing community waa composed almost 
exclusively of Europeans and Indians, with all mixtures 
in petween. However, here the resemblance stops. The 
natives of Maranhfic e Gr&o Pard did not have previous ex- 
pertence with settled agriculture; thus there could be no 
relatively smooth transition from native overlords to 
European masters working Indians attached to the land. 
In Amazonia, there had to be some intermediate stage in 
which the Indians could be, hopefully, acclimated to 
routines of settled agriculture. It is at this point 
that the missionary assumes importance. He was the 
Indians' guide guring the transition period, tha man who 
taught the natives what was considered essential to their 
"civilized" existence--Catholicism and useful manual skills. 
Trouble developed in the labor system when the 
misslonaries and settlers could not work together harmon- 
iously, because each coveted the limited labor supply. 
The fathers, in whose hands lay the temporal and spiritual 
jurisdiction of the aborigines, were fearful that the 
colonists, if given a free hand, would exploit the Indians 
mereillously. The settlers, of course, doubted the asin- 
cerlty of the scruples voiced by the religious and 
belleved the manpower scarcity could be alleviated by 


taking the temporal power into their own hands. Similar 
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disputes occurred in frentier areas of northern Mexico 
where the mission system was used by the Spanish to subdue 
and “oivilize" nomadic Indians. 

In summary, the almost exclusive use of Indian 
labor, the mission system of Indian control and education, 
and the lay~ecclesiatical tug of wax were determining 
factors in the social and economic life of Maranhio e drio 
Pard during this period, 


TiI. ADMINISTRATION AND TRADE 


Just as the economic life of Maranhflo e Gr@o Pard 
was shaped by the peculiarities of its labor supply, so too 
the colony's development wes influenced by the manner of 
its administration, Attention must be given to the 
hierarchy of officials concerned with financial, com- 
mercial, and legal affaire of the colony. Some judgment 
must be made as to their effectiveness in implementing 
Crown policies and in satisfying the needs and demands of 
the colonials. The Portuguese government's goal was to 
inerease revenue by increasing trade; thus matters of 
revenue collection and trade are closely allied with 
administration. They are here treated as a unit. 

Revenue collection, trade, and other phases of 
economic life were hampered by the fact that no minted 
money legally circulated in Maranhfo @« Gro Pard during 
this period. Coin was in cireulation in Bahia, but the 
Crown did not introduce it into MaranhHo e Grfo Pard until 
1750. Cotton cloth and balls of thread were the first 


goods regularly used as money. In 1736, a roll of cloth 
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100 varas long was said to be worth 188000 to 20$000 
mil-réis.- Since cottons were important as a medium of 
exchange in So Lufs, the people there were anxious to 
have a high official value placed on them. The town 
counell petitioned Jo#o V to set the value of a roll of 
cloth at 30$000 mil-réis and that of a pound of thread at 
000$550 has” In light of the going price fer 1736, the 
town's claim was probably inflated. 

In the first years of the eighteenth century, salaries 
were supposed to be paid in cotton cloth, but this proved 
4mpractical. The provedor da fazenda of Pard wrote in 
1705 that he could not pay the soldiers in cleth since 
there was none. Under these circumstances, the government 
consented that the soldiers be paid in products of their 
choice evaluated at local ewtden,” In 1721, the payment 
of salaries was standardized. Proportions were established 
so that each person received part of what was due him in 


8 
sugar, caeao, cravo, tobaceo, and cotton cloth. 
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Cacao was the preferred coin substitute in Parad. 
Its ready exchange value exceeded all other gocds to an 
extent thet treasury officials were reluctant to accept 
other goods in payment of debts. This provoked complaints. 
In 1734, the treasurer of the resgates was calied to task 
for accepting only cacao in payment for slaves, because 
the law called for trade er he A few years later, the 
crown realized the logic of the treasurer's position, from 
its own viewpoint. Joe V decreed that from then on only 
cacao could be used to pay for slaves bought at auction, 
saying that other conmodities were detrimental to the 
ransom fund.” Other treasury officials refused to accept 
anything but cacao at face value in repayment of debts 
while they paid salaries in a variety of goods at artifi- 
cially high rates. In the 1730's they were discounting 
sugar and cravo by about one-half. In this case, the king 
ordered @ halt to the practice, but the order fell on 
deaf ears. 

Some coin made its way into Maranhfo e Grfio Pare 


from Brazil via Plauf., In Maranhfo it circulated far 
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above its face value. The king prohibited circulation 
of this coin in 1706." If it suited his purposes, however, 
he acknowledged the illegal circulation, probably even 
exaggerating its amount. In the mid-1720's, for instance, 
a ship bound for Pernambuco with 977$720 mil-rdéis of 
copper coin foundered off SZo Luf{s. After deliberation, 
Jo&o V ordered the governor to put the coin, which had 
been salvaged, into circulation and to remit its worth 
in gold to the court, seeing, he said, that it was well 
known that gold entered the state illegally through 
Piauf. The governor replied that he could not send 
payment since the state's income would hardly pay the in-~ 
fantry. doo V was furious, but the copper colin was 
released anway. When investigator Pinto was in the 
colony, he checked the feasibility of introducing coin. 
Town councils and informed persons were sounded on the 
advisability of such a neve. 

During the last years of the period, some gold 

dust was brought to Para from Mato Grosso and Goids. 
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Communication between the mining areas and Maranhfo e Grao 
Pard waa forbidden by royal decree in 1733, but some per- 
gons made the trip anyway in the 1740's, among them Manuel 
Felix de fama. At least one miner, Jo#o de Souza de 
Azevedo, made the journey from Mato Grosso to Pard via 
the Tapajés. Arriving in Belém in 1747, he returned home 
via the Madeira. The ban on communications was lifted 
in W752." The amount of gold in the colony during this 
period was negligible in any case, and barter remained 
the principal commercial medium, 

A hierarchy of officials was responsible for 
handling the Crown's financial interests and obligations. 
The governor, provedores da fezenda, and storekeepers 
(almoxarifes) were key figures. The first had to keep 
a check on the Crown's total income and expenditures, 
submitting periodic financial reports. He had to oversee 
the conduct of the provedores da fazenda, and he had to 
give final approval to payment rolls and contracts, 


By law, the governors were obligated to be present when 
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tax contracts were auctioned so that they could approve 
the high bid. In one case where the provedor da fazenda 
held an auction without governor Tavares' knowledge, 
the latter reopened the bidding. 

The governor's forced attendance at the auctions 
often entailed travel from one captaincy te the other, 
The provedor da fazenda of Pard said it was difficult 
to give advance notice of the sale, because of the distance 
involved. Sometimes a year passed before a cance went 
from Belém to So Lufs, in which case it had to be delayed, 
The Grown believed that if the provedor planned the 
auction far enough in advance, he should have no trouble 
notifying the governor in time for the latter to attend, 

The provedores da fazenda were the highest treasury 
officials in the state. By 1750 there was one in each 
captaincy, with the official in Maranh&o holding higher 
rank because of the location of the capital there. These 
men oversaw their subordinates in the collection of taxes, 
the sale of goods, the payment of salaries, and the re- 
mittance of accounts. The provedores'part in the sale 
of the tax contracts has been mentioned. They also 
auctioned contracts for salt, fish, and construction 


projects. They were supposed to send in yearly reports 
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outlining expenditures and income with proper "clarity 
and detail." Since the Crown repeatedly had to ask for 
the reports, when it received a passable one, it thanked 
the incumbent lavishly. Another task was to audit the 
atorekeepers' books. In practice, this one seldom done, 
because the provedores had a full load of duties and 
in cases where they were expected to conduct the audit 
personally, they usually lacked the requisite bookkeeping 
knowledge, 

In the early years of the century, the storekeepers 
were expected to travel from Pard to Maranhfo to present 
their accounts for inspection, which slowed down the audit 
1f it did not prevent it. In 1701, the provedor dea 
fazenda of Pard made the sensible auggestion that he be 
empowered to audit the storekeepers' books in that cap- 
taincy, but his idea was rejected by the Overseas Gouneil. ” 

This point was disputed again a few years later. 

In late 1704, the provedor of Marann&o, Mandel da Silva 
Pereira, went to Pard. According to his regimento and a 
royal letter of 1792 rejecting his counterpartis suggestion, 
it was Pereira's duty to audit the books of the storekeepers 
from Paré. However, the provedor in Pard, AntGnio da Costa 
Coelho, maintained that it was a matter of lecal juris- 


@iection. Perg@ira willingly agreed that Coelho was 
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qualified; he even suggested in a letter to the king that 
his regimento must have been written before there was a 
trained man in Paré. But, seeing it his duty, Pereira pro- 
ceeded with the audit and found what he claimed were grave 
errorg prejudicial to the royal treasury. 

Upon reporting these events to Portugal, Pereira 
was told in September, 1705, that what he had done had 
not been within his jurisdiction, but his efforts were 
appreciated nevertheiena, Then, in May, 1706, Pereira 
was rebuked for the actions he had been thanked for in 
September. In the interim, the Overseas Council hed 
received a new version of the events from Coelho, who 
complained that when Pereira began his audit, local 
officials had gone to the governor, who ruled that Coelho 
should be in charge. The king said he found it strange 
that Pereira had not desisted when he heard the gover- 
nor's decision. In truth, it made sense to have the 
auditing done locally, which seems to have been the pro+ 
cedure after 1706. The Crown was touchy about any de- 
centralization of authority, which led to such conflicts 
of jurisdiction in the first place. 
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The provedores da fazenda had some power of 
restraint over the governor's expenditures. When the 
latter requested funds from the treasury, the former 
could, if they doubted the legitimacy of the request, state 
their doubts at the bottom of the governor's letter and 
return it to him, If the governor insisted on the money, 
the provedores had to give it to him, but they could 
report the incident to the Overseas pounsta. The treasury 
officials' supervisory duties also encompassed the customs 
house. They had to oversee customs officials, and when 
ships arrived in port they had to post a guard on board 
to insure that no goods were unloaded without paying 
duties. They also took part in settling disputes 
concerning freight rates. 

Prior to 1698, there was a single high treasury 
official in the colony, called the provedor mor da fazenda. 
He resided in S8o Lufs, although his jurisdiction extended 
over both captaincies, Under him were two lesser treasury 
officials, provedores da fazenda or provedores menores, 
one in each captaincy. The office of provedor mor da 
fazenda was paralleled in the sphere of justice by a 
aingle ouvidor geral, who oversaw both Maranhfo and Pard. 


This arrangement was judged unsatisfactory by governor 
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Carvalho, since justice affairs in Pard suffered from 
lack of a ouvidor geral there. Similarly, the provedor 
mor could not attend to business matters over such an 
extensive area. Furthermore, the lesser treasury officials 
usually had no technical training, the posts being held 
by unlettered native sons. To correct these things, the 
governor suggested in a confidential letter to the king 
that the salary of the provedor mor and the two provedores 
menores be split between two ouvidores gerais, who would 
concurrently hold the office of provedor da fazenda. If 
qualified men were appointed, both the treasury and 
justice would benefit. The Crown agreed to the propexaa. 
The move was apparentiy part of a financial retrenchment 
in which the Crown consolidated these offices in several 
colonies, including Angola, although in Maranhfio e Gro 
Parg, it was done at the governor's suggestion. Pard 
benefited from the action, because that captaincy gained 
an ouvidor geral. On the other hand, the concentration 
of financial and judicial power in one man's hands was 
not wise, and, unless the work loads of both offices were 
light, the job might be too much for a single person. 

The combination of offices provoked complaints 

from the beginning. The town council of Belém wrote in 


July, 1702, that one person could not carry out the duties 
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of these two offices, particularly since annexed to them 
were at least five minor posts. The then ouvidor geral 
wrote in the same veln, He recommended that the king 

name a prevedor da fazenda, who could also be executor 

of the estates of persons dying intestate, while the 
ouvidor geral retained the other minor jobs, The Overseas 
Council referred the matter to former governor Carvalho, 
who said that he understood these offices had been united 
to save on salaries, but if funds were avallable, 1t would 
be wise to separate them. 

The Crown purveyor ( provedor da coroa) was also 
consulted; he thought that there was not enough work for 
two men. He pointed out that one man sufficed in Angola. 
The Qverseas Council's majority report was that the 
request should not be honored. The reason given was 
that the two offices had been joined to favor Pard with 
an ouvidor geral. The majority pointed out that the 
ouvidor geral in SHo Lufs handled the work of provedor 
da fazenda without complaint. The president of the 
Council added his personal opinion, which was that the 
posts should be separated if the extra salary could be 
paid. Experience had shown that justice and treasury 
affairs suffered when handled by one man. He mentioned 
that the people of Angola had complained as bitterly as 
those of Pard. He suggested that the town council of Para 
be asked if 1t could pay the ouvidor geral's salary. If 


so, the Crown should appoint a provedor da fazenda. The 
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King did not understand the president's remarks, because 
he asked the Council where the extra salary would come 
from. The president reiterated that he had said to ask 
the people of Pard to find the eer tia’ The tenor of the 
debate was negative, particularly to expect the town of 
Belém to pay the second highest salaried official in the 
colony. The two offices remained united for the next 
sixteen years. 

During that time, financial administration went 
from bad to worse. The ouvidor geral-provedor da fazenda 
Ant6nio da Costa Coelho, who was mentioned in connection 
with auditing in Para, served another term and mede him- 
self so unpopular with the colonists that he was burned 
in stig. The storekeepers' accounts were not checked 
regularly, resulting in irregularities. In this atmos- 
phere, the municipal council of Belém petitioned for 
the separation of the two high offices. Governor Costa 
Freire wrote that he agreed, stating the need for audits 
as the most urgent reason to appoint a separate provedor 
da fazenda. 

When the Overseas Council asked the Portuguese pro- 


curator of the treasury (procurador da fazenda) for an 
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opinion, he said that if at a time when there was a much 
smaller volume of business in Para, there had been a 
separate treasury official, all the more reason to have 
one them, The Council majority disagreed. The financial 
ressons ror joining the posts still held, and the town 
council's request should be dissllowed. The majority 
recommended that the provedor da fazenda should simply 
be commanded to audit the books regularly. 

Three of the councilors, Jo#o Pedro de Lemos, 
Ant6nio Roiz da Costa, and Jofo Telles da Sylva, sent a 
minority opinion to the king. They said that no matter 
how zealous the ouvidor geral was in the duties of office, 
he could not handle all the work. They recommended that 
the two posts be separated in Pard. The king concurred 
with the minority maton. A letter was dispatched 
to the governor establishing the new post in June, 1718.°° 

Although Paré now hed, for the first time, a 
separate ouvidor geral and provedor da fazenda, Maranhdo 
had to wait another four years. When people in Sfo Luis 
heard of developments in Pard, the town council] dispatched 
& request for the separation of the two offices in the 


southern captaincy. The Overseas Council asked for the 
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governor's opinion.” It must have been favorable, since 
the Council acceded to the town's request by letter of 
March 8, 1722." 

One of the strongest arguments for the separation 
of the treasury and justice offices was to give the 
provedor da fazenda time to oversee the storekeepers'! 
books. At the beginning of the century, the Crown had 
planned to have another man do the actual accounting work. 
The office of chief accountant (contador dos contos) was 
created in Paré sbout 1704, The office lay vacant much 
of the time for lack of trained personnel. This was true 
as late as 1736, when the provedor da fazenda of Sfo Lufs 
recommended training one or two paid assistants to serve 


32 
continually as helpers to the accountant. By the end 
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of the period, the post was again ataffed, at least in 
pard. This freed the provedor da fazenda from routine 
pookkeeping. 

In the controversy over the office of provedor, 
the storekeepers were always denigrated. There was at 
least one storekeeper in each captaincy. Besides selling 
foodstuffs and drygoods sent to the colony by the Crown 
and the provisioning and payment of the troops, they 
collected royal revenues from tax contractors, and they 
held the security money put up by the latter, 

The office was elective for a three-year term. 

The atorekeepers were supposed to be estate owners, who 
could put up substantial bond for good behavior, In 1705, 
the king decreed that if no persons of merit entered the 
electoral list, then the town councils should propose 
three names, from which the provedor da fazenda should 
choose the man he thought most qualified.” The bond 


did not need to cover all the money the man would handle. 


®8Tpid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of Pard, 
February 77, 1747, Cédice e71, fol. 89. 
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A storekeeper in Pardé put up 15,000 crugados in 1710 
(7,200$000 mil-réis at $480 réig to the eruzado). This 
amount, though substantial, did not satisfy the provedor 
@a fazenda, but he was overruled by the Crown, which said 
the bond was as specified by in 

Giving bond was evidently no deterrent to those 
officeholders who made a common practice of cheating the 
people and the soldiers. Setting artificially high prices 
on imported goods and giving short measure were common 
occurrences. The government tried vainly to stop these 
practhies. In 1701, the king instructed the provedor 
mor to see that a clerk wae present at all sales. ‘The 
latter wag to enter in a book the date of sale, a des- 
eription of the voods, the price for which they were sold, 
and to whom. In 1712, Jo%o V commanded that the prices 
of imports be set by two business men of good conscience. 
If a storekeeper deviated from these prices, he was to be 
indicted.” 

The soldiers suffered at the storekeepers' hands. 
In 1705, the latter were accused of paying the troops in 


imported goods, which did not circulate as money in the 


37Tbid., Letter to the governer of Maranh&o e Gr&o 
Pard, December 19, 1711, Cédice 268, fol. 276. 


5®Tpid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of 
MaranhZo, April 15, 1701, Cdédice 268, fol. 16%. 
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colony, instead o. in cotton cloth, which did. If the 
soldiers could not find buyers for the goods they could 
not use, they were forced to trade them back to the store~ 
keeper at half their actual worth:on the open market for 
foodstuffs and cotton cloth. The storekeepers then sold 
the imported goods as their own at full price. The Crown 
ordered the storekeepers to make good the soldiers' losses 
from their own pockets. 

These officials also siphoned off nearly forty 
percent of the soldiers' salaries, which were only 18$000 
mil-rdis per year, as payment for rations. Each month 
they deducted one cruzado, for which they gave the infantry 
in Para some dried fish and the soldiers in MaranhBo a 
basket of manioc flour.” Despite attempts at reform, 
exploitation continued. In 1731, Joo V ordered an in- 
vestigation of the crimes committed by the storekeepers 
during the preceeding ten joe. 


By the end of the period, the storekeeper in Pard 
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was handling large amounts of trade goods, and the problem 
ef peculation was increased accordingly. He took in goods 
worth 52,602$774 mil-réis from January through December, 
1745. Since he paid out only 37,762$211, nearly 15,000$000 
mil-réis remained in his hands. The provedor da fazenda 
recommended that the surplus should be converted to gold and 
placed in a three-keyed coffer to prevent abuse. He would 
keep one key, the storekeeper a second, and the treasury 
clerk the third. The king agreed, saying that the surplus 
could be converted either to gold or to coin of the realm 
(meaning in this case trade gosdet). The conversion of 
the goods to gold raises a secondary question for which 
the author has no answer as to the prevalence of coin in 
the colony at the time. 

The storekeepers were not the only officials with 
spotty records. Contemporary documents charged malfeasance 
in almost all sectors of public life. As an example, it 
will be remembered that the ransom fund treasurer demanded 
payment for slaves in cacao, because it was liquid capital. 
If the treasurer had kept strictly to duty, he would have 
hed no need for easily negotiable goods. He would have 
kept a stock of items used in slave trading. These he would 


have turned over to the troops when they left for the 


*3Tpid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of Pard, 
February 27, 1747, Cédice 271, fol. 89. 
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interior, The stock of goods would have been replenished 
by the planters when they bought the slaves. Between 
resgates, the goods would have remained in storage. But 
only a man lacking in imagination would have complied with 
this regime. By being paid in cacao, the treasurer accumu- 
lated funds with which he could, and did, speculate.” 

Some treasurers received their just due, at least posthumous~ 
ly, by having their estatea sequestered to repay the ransom 
twa.” Officials in the customs houses were also favorably 
located for peculation, as will be s¢en. 

Public office was not an open invitation to corrup- 
tion, but an official who did not sway a little with the 
wind sometimes had a rough time. Governor Gama was dis- 
liked for his unbending opposition to illegal slaving. 

A royal tenth contractor, Prancisco Velho Barreto, was 
Shot and wounded in his home when he refused to turn over 
to some men money he was holding for salary payments. 
Since this was the last year of his contract, and he had 
to collect some outstanding debts, he feared for his life, 
"seeing the ease with which they kill people" in the 
captaincy. The Crown ordered the governor to give him a 


46 
guard. 
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The tax collector was never popular, since the 

royal tenths were the most onerous of colonial imposts. 
Contracts for the collection of these tithes, which actually 
went for the payment of salaries, were let to the highest 
bidder. Contracts were let separately in Maranhfo and in 
Parg. Within each captaincy, there were separate contracts 
for the most important sources of income. Royal tenths 
on cacao and cravo were let as one contract. There was 
a second for "fruits of the land" (frutos da terra), 
probably farm products and miscellaneous spices. A third 
contract was let for sarsaparilla, and a fourth for cane 
brandy. The contracts were auctioned to colonials until 
about 1730, after which the Crown let at least those for 
Pard in Portugal. Reports on the prices obtained for the 
contracts appear at three-year intervals through 1725, 
after which they stop abruptly. In 1731, the crown com- 
plained that the provedor da fazenda had put the tenths 
up for bid in Beldm although he knew they had already been 
auctioned in baxtugeic The new method adopted by the 
Crown was probably unpopular in the colony because it meant 
& loss of “autonomy.” This would account for the provedor's 
obstinancy. The practice of letting the tenths in Portugal 
continued, since the king mentioned the price for which 


46 
they were auctioned there in 1745, 


*"Ibid., May 11, 1731, Codice 270, fol. 129. 
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Figures were not available for the tax yleld in 

Maranhio. In Pard, the trend was generally upward, ex~ 
cept during Gama's Agnintabeation. The colonials 
believed his stand on slavery was responsible for the 
economic slump. Other factors may, of course, have been 
involved. Within a few years after his term, the trend 
was again favorable. The following figures, taken from 
correspondence, show the available figures for the royal 


tenths in Pard. 


Date Cravo and Cacao Frutos da terra Ail Tenths 
1697 24,000 cruzados 10,050 34,050 cruzados 
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Despite the upward trend, Individual contracts 
sometimes brought less than in previous years. For instance, 
in 1721 the price paid for the sarsaparilla contract fell 
because of the difficulties of collecting the spice and 
the low price at that time being obtained for it on the 
Portuguese market.” 

Tax income did not always meet government expenses 
in Pard, while Maranh&o was probably never self-supporting 
during the period. The royal tenth income exceeded ex- 
penditures in Pard for the first time in wie." The king 
immediately said Pard could send 10,9000 cruzados a year 
from its surplus to Portugal. The governor replied that 
the small surplus was needed for wars against the Indians, 
for the repair of the forts and powder house in Pard, 
and to succor the infantry in Maranhfo, whose pay was in 
arrears. dJo#o V sent an impressive jumble of figures 
"proving" that Pard had money to spare and commanding 
ee aa The tussle continued. In 1717, the provedor 
da fazenda wrote that he could send only 5,000 cruzados 
of the 20,000 the king had demanded. He said there were 


no buyers for estates which had been confiscated in lieu 


S1tTpid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of Pard, 
January 8, 1721, Cddice 269, fol. 140. 
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of payment overdue the treasury and that the cacao crop 
had been poor. The Crown recommended that he pursue his 
duties diligentiy.”" 

A surplus, no matter how gmall, was a vast improve- 
ment over the colony's finances at the turm of the cen- 
tury. During the 1690's, the government had to levy 
special taxes on essentials such as meat, brandy, cotton 
cloth, and slaves to pay the infantry. Even these taxes 
aid not alleviate the treasury shortage. In 1697, the 
soldiers had gone for two years without gaye The Crown 
had to use the money destined for the upkeep of the forti- 
fications to pay both the infantry and its other capiepeaes 

The royal tenths did not cover the salaries of 
municipal employees. The town councils also had to pay 
for the upkeep of the town hall and the jail, and for 
public works, including streets. Not much information was 
available on the income of Belem, probably because few 


petitions which might give this information were sent to 
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Portugal, since Belém never suffered penury like S8o Luis. 
The town council of S%o Lufs reported in 1712 that its 
yearly income was a paltry 40$000 mil-réis from land rents, 
which was barely sufficient to cover the cost of processions 
on saints! days. The sum was too small to pay the ouvidor 
geral the 40$000 house rent defrayal, whith the king had 
ordered. Neither could the town pay the annual gratuity 
of 20$000 to the secretary of the Overseas Council. 
Furthermore, the town hall was in ruins, and no money was 
available to repair it. S&o Lufs begged the king to de- 
fray the cost of building a small boat, the income from 
which would go to the town. The town officials alleged 
that the city's residents needed the boat to trade with 
other captaincies, because whales made traveling by canoe 
dangerous (an? 

Whether the Crown staked the town to its boat was 
not ascertained, but the vessel did exist in 1730. It 
was used to ply between S8o Luis and Tapuitapera. The 
ineome from it paid the salaries of the town's employees 
and furnished funds for celebrations of festivals, which 
cost 200$000 mil-rels. In 1730, the problem was that the 
boat was wearing out. The town needed to build another, 


at a time when, as usual, the town hall required repair 


58tpid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of 
MaranhSo, January 21, 1712, Coédice 268, fol. 278. 
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and the city needed a new jail. To finance the boat, the 
town counell asked that travelers and goods going to Ta- 
puitapera ve forced to use the boat if space were 
available. In 1730, the estimated annual income of the 
boat was 5,000 eruzados (2,400$000 mil-réis calculated at 
480 réis to the cruzado). Land rents amounted to 50$000 
mil-réis.” 

The only figure discovered for the income of Belém 
W&S an approximate one for 1747. At that time, the town's 
income was over 6,000$000 mil-réis, more than twice what 
SHo Lufs' income had been in 1730." Prior to 1730, the 
town councils of Belém could dispose of one-third of its 
income without supervision of the ouvidor geral, whose 
duty it was to oversee the town's accounts. In that year, 
the king decided to allocate the one-third to the upkeep 
of the jail. Apparently the law wae not enforced until 
1747, because the ouvidor who took office in 1745 found 
it on the booke and asked the Crown whether he should 
enforce it. Since the city needed money to build a new 


jail, the king told the ouvidor geral to take the money 


®®Tpid., Letter to the governor of Maranhfo e arflo 
Pard, February 20, 1730, Gddice 270, fol. 87. 
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from this source. The municipal treasurer was directed 
to keep a separate account of all monies belonging to 
thia third.” 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, 1f 
the towns could not finance public works, the Crown 
permitted them to levy special asseseaments on the citizens. 
No construction could be undertaken vnless funds to com- 
plete it were on hand. Contracts were the preferred method 
of buildine. The military engineers who doubled as 
architects first estimated the expenses, which were some- 
times double-checked by accepting preliminary bids to see 
how the contractors rated the job. The latter had to have 
proof that they were financially solvent and could complete 
the wore The ouvider geral had to approve any buliding 
projects proposed by the towns." If no one bid on the 
contract, then the government or the town council had to 
oversee the work. This method was used to build a ware- 
house in SHo Lufs in wa. The Crown even took an 
active interest in the architecture of colonial buildings. 


In 1712 the king ordered governor Costa Freire to eliminate 
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unnecessary doors from the plans for a new customs house, 
Doors were an invitation to fraud, so there should be only 
one entry, one exit, and a door to the office.” 

The Portuguese government's concern for the archi-« 
tectural design of the customs house wes natural. Trade 
was central to the life of the colony; it was the source, 
of Crown revenue. It was also, directly or indirectly, 
the livelihood of the colonials. Thus interest in all 
aspects of commerce between Portugal and Maranhio e Gr&o 
Parad was keen on both sides. 

The number of ships plying the ocean and the regu- 
larity of voyages to and from the colony wae of basic 
importance. Particularly in the first years of the period, 
there was little that tempted ship captains to make for 
Belém and SHo Luts, because the colony's exports were 
meager. The government tried to induce merchants to send 
ships there, while at the same time fostering export- 
orlented agriculture. 

In the line of inducements, the Crown said in i706 
that ships bound for Portugal did not have to wait for 
the Brazil fleets As Boxer pointed out, the convoy 
system wes disliked by shipmasters and shippers because 
the sailing times seldom eoincided with the harvestas 


86714. 
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When in 1701 or 1702, governor Tavares forced the Nossa 
Senhora de Nazareth to remain in port from March t111 
May, after which it missed the outward bound fleet, its 
captain complained bitterly.” For the next few years, 
captains took the precaution of obtaining permission to 
leave Maranh8o e Grio Pard as sonn as they were loaded 
before they left Portugal. In granting such a boon to 
the Nossa Senhora da Conceig&o, in 1705, the king said he 
did so because he needed notice of the state of the colony's 
fortifications. ~ This indicated the Crown's dependency 
on the merchant vessels to maintain communications with 
Maranhio e Gr&o Parad. It explains in part why the Crown 
accommodated the merchants in its decree of 1706. In 
May of that year, all previous orders on the sailing 
times of ships bound for Portugal were cancelled and free 
trade between Maranh&o e Grio Paré and the home country 
instituted. 

Another concession was the right to set prices on 
essentials such as salt. In 1698, the government ruled 
that ship captains could sell salt for what the market 


would bear, because it would be an incentive to carry salt 
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to the celery. The colonists ranted about the exorbitant 
price, but the king answered that no one would take salt 
as cargo if its cost were artificially deflated. The 
hapless settlers believed that they were defrauded by 
shipmasters and middlemen. The latter went on board be- 
fore the cargo was unloaded and bought the salt shipment, 
which they hoarded to sell at their price. The king 
promised to stop this practice in 1706 and ordered the 
captains to sell salt only to the people for one month 
after docking. After this, the remainder could be sold to 
the merchants, but under no condition was this to be done 
on board die’ 

How fast this law was circumvented can be judged 
by a letter of October, 1707, to the provedor da fazenda 
of S80 Luis. The king wrote that the captain of the Nossa 
Senhora da Luz was about to sail from Portugal, and he 
had asked to be released from the ban on selling salt 
aboard ship. The shipmaster claimed that there was no 
warehouse space in Sd Luis, and no one would rent him 


room to set up shop in a private house. The king gave 
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the captain permission to conduct business from his ship 
unleas warehouse space were provided for him in the town. 

On the other side of the fence, the businessmen of 
8%o Luis and Belém charged that the town councilmen and 
other powerful persons forced them to intercede with the 
ship captains to sell salt to these persons at the colonials’ 
peices,” Relations between the shippers and the ship- 
masters and their business agents must have been particularly 
bitter during the first decade of the century. Charges 
of misdealing came from both sides. Ship captains railed 
at the customs officials for making them pay a gratuity 
(mimo; more accurately a bribe) on top of the docking fee 
and then refusing to give them a receipt to show their 
simenlcue, The town council of SHo Lufs allezed the 
contrary, that the captains expected mimos from the ship- 
pers. 

Freight rates were a source of irritation throughout 


the period. The people of Belém reproached the captains 
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for setting exorbitant rates in 1705. The shipmasters 
decided the fee after the goods were on board, when the 
colonials had signed the bilis of lading. The Crown ordered 
the captains to post their rates and instructed the ouvidor 
geral to presecute enyone who did not adhere to tien, 
Later the king decided that the rates should be set by an 
arbitration commission representing interested parties, but 
abuses continued. In 1714 the municipal council of Belém 
denounced the captains for circumventing the rates set by 
the arbiters by getting letters from the Secretary of State 
in Portugal giving them leave to set their own. That year 
the masters had upped the rate 100 réis (one tost#o) per 
erroba over the year before. The king instructed the 
councli to lgnore any dispensations not signed by him 
personally. 

Rates were still an issue twenty years later. 
Captains feigned to have their ships completely loaded 
80 as to be able to extort extra fees. Jo#o V tried once 
again to find a means of establishing fair and enforceable 


rates. He decreed in 1737 that they should be posted each 
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year, and to ensure their fairness, they were to be deter- 
mined by two arbiters, one representing the shipmasters 
and the other the shippers. Expecting the inevitable, he 
said that if these two men could not agree, a third man 
would be named to decide the rates. To find this man, each 
side would make up a list of three disinterested men. If 
one name appeared on both lists, he automatically became 
the third arbiter. If there were no duplications, then 
the governor would pick one of the six. If the governor 
were not in the city, the town councilmen were to call in 
the captain-major, the provedor da fazenda, and the ouvidor 
geral, who would pick a man from the iivte, 

The colonists fought among themselves when there 
was not enough room on board ship for all the goods 
destined for Portugal. In 1721 the provedor da fazenda 
deprecated "powerful men" (presumably suger mill owners) 
whe leaded their sugar first so that there was no room ieft 
for cacao. The provedor said that the cacao should be 
given precedence, because insects spoiled it if it were 
kept in storage from one year to the ne 

The loading and unloading of merchandise presented 


opportunities for fraud. Boxes and bales were put on 
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board ship surreptitiously without paying the royal tenths, 
In 1720, the provedor da fazenda wrote that this occurred 
despite the posting of guards and other checks. In one 
case, a ship which left Belém with a cargo supposedly 
weighing 8,000 arrobas disgorged 13,000 arrobas in Por- 
tugal, with a loss to the royal treasury of more than 
5,000 crugzedos in taxes. The treasury official suggested 
hiring a tax clerk (escriv&o dos dizimos) who would keep 
records of all goods put on board ship, the shipper! sname 
and mark, and the amount of taxes paid. Each year the 
clerk would relay this information to Lisbon so that if 
any discrepancies were discovered, the guilty could be 
punished. The king ordered this idea put into practice. 

The upkeep of the customs house weights demanded 
attention too. The provedor da fazenda of Pard asked in 
1707 and again in 1712 for a set of bronze weights to 
replace the existing ones of iron, which had rusted so 
badly that they were no longer wecupeiey Despite the 
restriction on the number of doors in the customs house, 


goods managed to disappear during the bustie of unloading. 
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On the recommendation of the provedor da fazenda in SHo 
Luis, a guard was hired for the customs house of that 
elity in 1737. 

One of the smugglers' tricks was exposed when a 
ship bound for Bahia was shipwrecked off Maranhio. ‘The 
salvage was brought to the customs house at Sfo Luis. There 
a@ box entered on the shipping list as containing paper 
was discovered to be full of marked decks of cards. Since 
playing cards were a royal monopoly to begin with, and 
marked decks were iliegal in any case, the king ordered 
the cards burned.” 

Very little information was avallable on the volume 
of trade, Part way through the period, in 1725, Jo&o 
da Maia da Gama reported that four ships had visited the 
colony that season. They carried away 30,000 arrobas of 
escao, 860 of sarsaparilla, 14,000 to 15,000 of sugar, 
and over 1,000 of <erades. In 1749, five ships docked 
at Belém and SHo Lufs. Their haul was 48,148 arrobas of 
eacao, 1,022 of cravo, 2,355 of sarsaparille, and 8,047 


ae 
of sugar. From & comparison of these two sets of figures, 
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it is seen that during the twenty-five years, cacao 
preduction rose steadiiy if not spectacularly; by 1750 
it had increased 50 per cent over 1725." Sarsaparilia 
production, too, was up, over 100 per cent. Cravo ex- 
traction, on the other hand, had dropped significantly, by 
over 50 per cent. This drop was probably due in part to 
exploitive harvesting methods. 

The decrease in sugar exports would be expected, 
since Maranhio é Gr&o Pard was a marginal producer. This 
fact is dramatized by comparing exports from Amazonia 
with those from Pernembuco and Bahia, Figures are available 
for 1749. In that year, Pernambuco shipped 13,290 chests 
and 1,221 cases of sugar to Portugsl. The maximun weight 
for a chest of sugar was supposed to be forty arrebes. 
Thus very roughly, about 531,000 arrobas of suzar were 
sent from Pernarbuco, compared with 8,000 for MaranhZo e 
Grfo Pard in that same year. Another indication of the 


discrepancy in the importance of trade between the two 


SOPor a discussion of the cacao trade in the period 
immediately following 1751, see Manuel Nunes Dias, "As 
frotas do cacau da AmazOnia (1756-1777). Subsidios para 
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as shows that Pombai's reforms gave impetus to cacao 
production and export. 
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areas is the number of ships which visited them. While 
only five ships stopped at Pardé and Maranhfo in 1749, 
thirty-nine visited eee i a The number of vessela 
which visited Maranhio e Grfo Pard each year during the 
quarter century did not increase significantly; there were 
four ships in 1725 and five in 1749. 

These figures show that MaranhHo e Gr&o Pard was in 
no position to compete with the sugar captaincies for 
economic supremacy among Portugal’s New World possessions. 
Simply comparing profits from the two areas, one might 
wonder why Portugal did not pull out of Amazonia, but to 
so speculate is to forget that colonial ventures were 
not approached in the spirit which motivates today's 
"yational investor." The psychology behind the owner- 
ship of colonies was not thet of the industrial magnate 
who closes down a jlow-profit plant in an out-of-the«#way 
place. Portugal had no intention of abandoning MaranhHo 
e Grado Para if for no other reason than it would have left 
the area open to French, Dutch, and Spanish encroachments. 

Many of the problems faced by colonists and govern- 
ment stemmed from the fact that it was not "rational 
economics" which kept Portugal in Amazonia, Since there 
was never much money to pay military and administrative 


costs, the Crown continually tried to cut corners, even 
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when this meant bad administration or poor defenses. 
Offiees were combined to save salaries, and the quality 
of services offered by overworked officials deteriorated. 
Adequata supervisory personnel could not be hired, and 
petty officials were left free to bilk the public. Be- 
eause trade was inadequate to attract many merchants, 
colonists had to pay high prices for goods and for shipment 
of their own freight. These and other problems outlined 
in this chapter hark to the fact that Portugal was 
keeping a colony for military and prestige reasons that 
had little to do with economic practicalities. 


Iv. THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION 


Maranhfo e Gr&o Pard showed some characteristics 
of a frontier area throughout the period to 1751. Settle- 
ment was expanding into virgin territory around the fringes 
of SAo Luis and Belém. In the newly opened areas, Indian 
hostilities were a problem. Exploration had not yet 
divined all the waterways of Amazonia, a job not com- 
pleted, if at all, until this century. Communications 
between parts of the colony were slow in developing, and 
communication with the outside--Brazil and Portugal-- 
was often worse than tenuous. These frontier characteris- 
tics need not be counted as minuses, but they denote a 
society which had yet to experience a high degree of 
prosperity over a sustained period of time. 

The settlement of outlying districta was subject 
to varying perils, both for the settlers and for the 
Crown when it trled to protect its interests and enforce 
its laws on the frontier. As happened in the backlands 
of the Northeast, powerful persons claimed huge tracts of 
the best lands, while the poor and politically uncon- 
nected were excluded. Crown policy, if it had been 
enforced, would have prevented this. The size of the 
land grants was supposed to be limited. Titie was 
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dependent on the cultivation of the soil by the claimant, 
to prevent absenteeism, and if these conditions were not 
met, the land was to be reassigned to some one else. 

In practice, these regulations could not be enforced, 
particularly since colonial officials were often in 
collusion with the land magnates. In 1697, the Crown 
rebuked governor Carvalho for granting large tracts for 
ranching to rich men in return for their promise to drive 
the Indians off the land and to introduce cattle, The 
governor was instructed to restrict the grants to the 
standard size of three by one leagues. A year later, 
the government revised its ruling to allow grants of two 
by two leagues, because Carvalho had argued that the 
ranches were far from civilization and that a larger 
territory than three square leagues was needed to support 
the herds. 

Land owners, both lay and ecclesiastical, were 
generally loath to have their land surveyed, although 
the survey was necessary to obtain title. Measurement 
was expensive and bothersome, and @n investigation would 
probably show that the holdings exceeded the allowable 


amount. At various times, the Portuguese government 
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admonished all persons to have surveys made and to 
present their titles for confirmation. Directives were 
published in 1702, 1715, and 1717; the repetition indi- 
cated lack of compliance,” Crackdowns on offenders were 
few except when confiscation of property because of law 
evasion was used asp a ruse fer political persecution, 
Such was the case in the confiscation of Jesuit property 
mentioned in Chapter III. 

Poor people probably found it difficult to pay for 
a survey. The salaries set in 1711 for officials in 
Pard taking part in this activity were as follows: per 
day--2$000 mil-réis to the provedor da fazenda, 1000 
to the clerk, and 900$500 to the bailiff and each 
survegen. The plight of the poor was set out in a letter 
from the muniefpal coundeil of Belém to the king, which 
said that powerful men always got many Leagues of land 
while the lowly usually got none. FPurthermore, the rich 
men's land was always the best to be had and situated 
cloge to the cities, while the poor man could not afford 


to go into the wilderness to stake a plot. Jo#o V had 
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nothing to offer save that the laws regulating lend 
grants should be auforced,” 

The difficulties of establishing and maintaining a 
settiement outside the protective pale of the urban 
centers was chronicled by the ups and downs of the village 
of Nossa Senhore de Icatu, situated across the bay from 
S8o Lufs, about ten leagues from the capital by sea, 
according to the reckoning of the time. In 1698, the 
village had been recently established. Its thirty white 
settlers had built houses and a town hall and church, 
They had mounted artillery for defense and had posted a 
guard. 

Life in Icatu was precarious despite pretenses of 
civilization, The settlers needed more men to defend the 
town against the Indians, but none would go there because 
funds which the Crown had promised to buy slaves for the 
settlers had not been rortnewntie, The town council 
bemoaned the Indian labor shortage, and the king told the 
governor to honor promises regarding slaves in so far as 


s 
was convenient. Convenience, it can easily be imagined, 
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lay in serving the people in Sa Luis, while at Icatv 
the settlers fended as best they could. During the 1690's, 
hostile Indians frequently raided the tow, against whom 
the settlers could not raise an adequate force.” 

Tales of woe from IcatY poured into the king‘s ears, 
until in 1702 he tried in several ways to ease the town's 
plight. He instructed the governor to sell the villagers 
thirty blacks from the next shipment of African slaves, 
Furthermore, they were to have the use of the Indians 
living around their settlement, and they could undertake 
private reagates, gince they lived soe far from SHo Luis. 

If none of these measures brought relief, they had per- 
mission to retreat to Sa Lufs, where life would not be 

80 herd. Evidently, the temptation of Negro slaves, 

& moat searce commodity in Maranh&o, raised flagging 
spirits. The townsmen entered the fray again, this time 
petitioning the king for a concession on the price of 
Negroes. They contended that the going price of 160$000 
mil-rdis per person was too high. The king would not 

lower the figure, but he instructed the provedor da fazenda 
of Maranh&e to give the residenta of Ieati convenient 


aa 
long terms for payment. 
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The Negro slaves were duly delivered, but appar- 
ently only powerful residents of Icatu benefited from the 
sale. The town council complained in 1704 that the 
thirty blacks had been divided among only seven men. The 
settlers were discouraged but not yet defeated. They hoped 
that in view of the unfair treatment they had received, the 
king would pay to move 4 village of Indians to Icatu. 
This failing, many of them wanted to remove to other 
captaincies, In this instance, the king was noncommittal, 
sensing perhaps that the town council was playing the labor 
shortage for favors. He replied that the council should 
have first asked the governor and only after exhausting that 
quarter should it have recourse to the eens” Despite 
4nauspicious beginnings, Icati did not go under financially 
during the period. Neither did it achieve any degree of 
sustained prosperity. 

The Portuguese government was not always willing 
to back the settlement of new towns, as it had done with 
Teatu. The maintenance of a garrison and even a minimal 
eivil and ecclesiastical bureaucracy cost money which 
4t was not eager to spend. Thus, unless foreign menace 
were shown to exist, the Crown usually rejected formal 
colonization schemes. In 1702, the Qverseas Council was 


called to consider a proposal to build a fort on the 
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Parnaiba river, After consulting with the governors of 


Maranhfo e Grfo Parg and Brazil and with en army captain 
who had scouted the area, the king ordered that fortifi- 
cation should not be undertaken under any condition. 
Speaking bluntly, he said the expense would not justify 
the return. The river lay so far from either Pernambuco 
or Maranh#o that in case of accident there, no help could 
arrive in time. Also the land along the Parnafba was 
sterile, and the garrison could not be self-supporting, 

While the Crown was hesitant to venture money, it 
did not close the Parnafba to private enterprise. Land 
that could be brought into the Fortuguese fold without 
royal expense was welcome. The king wrote that In the 
interests of defense and the taming of barbarian tribes, 
anyone who wanted a land grant along the Parnafba should 
get it, "because by filling the land with cattle ranches 
much good for my vassals will be obtained without coat 
to the royal venue * 

The king did promote the opening of territory when 
he could see the importance of doing so. This was the 
case with the coastal strip between Belém and Sfo Lufs. 
In the early days of settlement, travel between these 
towns was by canoe only, with trips averaging thirty 


14 
days. No scheduled message service was maintained, 
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which was potentially dangerous because the governor 
could not keep up to date with developments, He usually 
vesided in one of the towns for months at a time, under- 
standibly reluctant to undertake a rough canoe trip. 
These circumstances made the government eager to open 
a@ supplementary land route between SH#o Lufs and Belém. 

Governor Costa Freire began a road, which was still 
under construction in i722." In 1729, governor Sousa 
Freire reported that it was finished (it was probably no 
more than a trail marked through the forest) and that he 
had instituted a monthly mail service between the two towns. 
According to Souse Freire, only fifteen days were needed 
for a letter to reach its destination. The king applauded 
this innovation, which, if it was continued, undoubtably 
kept the governor in better touch with developments 
throughout Maranhfo and Pers, 

An overland route between S8o Luis and Bahia wags 
also contemplated just before the turn of the sentury, 
Sergeant-major Francisco dos Santos made the first official 
trip south in 1695." There is no indication that this 


route was regularly used afterward. 
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Good communications were critical. If Maranh&o 
e Grfe Pard had actually suffered a foreign invasion, 
4t would have been difficult for the governor to coordi- 
nate defensive efforts. The colony suffered in other ways 
from poor communications, Since local officials had to 
confer with the governor before acting on many mattera, his 
absence meant long delays in dinitiating projects. The 
problem connected with the royal-tenth contracts mentioned 
in Chapter III is illustrative. Without the governor's 
supervision, there was also more temptation for officials 
to embezgzle public funds or otherwise abuse their offices. 

if supervision were needed to keep petty colonial 
officials in line, their temptation to cheat the royal 
treasury or the public was not always due to lack of 
conscience, Salaries were generally inadequate to 
provide a satisfactory living, when prices for imported 
goods were inflated, As has been mentioned, salaries 
were not paid in coin but rather they were calculated on 
the basis of coin and then translated into goods which 
circulated as money 2n the colony. The recipient of 
a salary in kind usually bartered it for European goods. 
Jobs often carried fringe benefits such as food and 
housing allowances. Most salaries were calculated on a 
yearly basis, with the exception of wages paid to Indians 
and to white artisans, The former were paid by the 
month and the latter by the day, 
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Monetarily, the common soldier was the worst paid 
of whites. By 1751, the ouvidor geral was getting a 
yearly salary of 400$000 mil-réis and a private only 
184000." Prior to 1700, privates were paid only 12$000. 
In 1700, the king ordered a raise, hoping optimistically 
that 18$000 would induce men to enlist. The only other 
colonial] whose salary was found to approach this level 
was the door keeper of the town hali of S30 tuis, who 
had a yearly income of 12$000 in 1730." Specialized 
army personnel fared better than the infantry. The 
captainas of artillery in the two captaincies, who taught 
gunnery, each received 48$000 a year (8$000 a month) in 


21 
1706. A second lieutenant (alferes) commanding a fort 


also received 48$000. The king decided 41n 1707 that a 
lieutenant (tenente) filling in for an alferes in the 


command of an important fortification should make the 
same salary. 

Town officials usually received less than 40$000. 
In 1700, the secretary of the town council of Belém had 
a yearly official income of 30$000. His counterpart in 
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SHo Luis received 40$000 in 1730. Other town officials 
there were being paid 20$000 to 30$¢000. The chief 
physician (physico mor) of Maranhf&o was given 30$000 
in 1698. At the same time another medical man with a 
different title if not more skill in healing--the chief 
surgeon (cirugido mor) received 72$000, Apparently the 
physician thought the difference between his and his 
rival's qualifications negligible, because he petitioned 
the king for a raise in his salary to 72$000. 

If the foregoing figures are representative, the 
common man and petty official received a pittance com- 
pared with high ranking Crown officials such as the ouvidor 
Beral and governor. Figures are available only for the 
ouvidor's salary, but even in 1699 he was being paid 
200$000 plus 509000 for the post of provedor da fazenda, 
which was attached, ” In 1716, his salary was still 
200$000, put about this time it was increased. The 
ouvider in Pard petitioned for a raise from 200$000 to 
.490$000, alledging that he could not live decorously on 
the smaller figuse.” Since in 1724, the incumbent 


*4tbid., January 24, 1698, Gddice 268, fol. 135. 
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between the salaries of the two medical men may have had 
a “political” basis, because at that time the office of 
physico mor was the more prestigious and should have been, 
therefore, the better remunerated. 
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ouvidor repeated this argument, saying, however, that he 
could not live on 300$000, it must be assumed that on the 
earlier occasion a compromise was reached. In 1724, the 
Crown raised the salery to 400$000."” Inflation must 
have been at work during the period, because a climb in 
salaries to meet living costs is seen whenever information 
on the pay of an office 18 available for more than one year. 

The annual income of artisans is hard to calculate, 
since they were paid by the day. In some cases at least, 
pay was promised for every day the man was in the Crown's 
employ, whether there was work to do or not. In 1697, 
a mason sent from Portugal to work on the colony's forti- 
fications was offered 500 rdis (five testes) per day 
with this provies, The promise of daily pay with or 
without work was probably honored more in the breach 
than in the fulfillment. One master mason complained 
that he was net paid on the days when materials or 
laborers were not available or when he had to be away 


20 
from the building site on official business. 
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Pay for masons went up over the years. In 1728, 
a master mason received 800 réis a day.*° Neither he 
nor the mason sent in 1697 brought their families to 
Maranh@o e Gro Pard. Their salaries were expected to 
cover their personal expenses and those of their wives 
and children in Portugal. In the case of the master mason, 
200 réis a day were to be deducted from his pay and 
ferwarded to his wife, Pay for artisans in other 
lines of work rose too. In 1732, the Crown contracted 
with a ship builder and a plank maker to go to the colony 
at a daily wage of 1$200 (twelve tont8es).- Exactly how 
much an artisan would have made in a year if he had been 
paid for every day he was in the Crown's employ is 
impossible to determine. If, for instance, the master 
mason with a daily wage of eight tostéSes had worked every 
other day, a total of 182 days a year, he would have 
earned 145$600 milerdis. 
The income from a particular office was not 

necessarily the same as the official salary. Innumerable 
fringe benefits might accrue to a post, the amount being 


determined partly by custom and partly by the nature of 
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the office. In an extreme instance, the bailiff (meirinho) 
of the custome house was reported in 1732 to take in 3,000 
cruzados yearly (1,440$000 mil-réie calculated at 480 réis 
to the cruzado). He received 8$000 for each ship that 
unloaded in part 000$400 (20 vintens) for any item with 

an official stamp, 000$100 on each barrel and 000$640 on 
each packing crate or bale. Besides, he received a 
monthly food allotment from the royal fisheries of 200 

dry muliet (tainhas), 70 salprezas (another kind of fish), 


and 100 fish dried on a framework of sticks called a 
moquém,. These lucrative extras could not escape the 
attention of the bailiff's colleagues. The provedor da 
fazenda of Maranh@o wrote Joao V about them in August, 
1731, and as a result he, the governor, and the ouvidor 
geral were ordered to determine a fair income for the 


34 
batlliff's office. 


®Stpid., March 1, 1732, Cdédice 270, fol, 149. 
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Fees for processing goods or documents were 
counted as official or semi-official (that is sanctioned 
by custom) benefits. The bailiff was not alone in re- 
ceiving money from this source. In 1697 or 1698, the 
treasure attorney (procurador da fazenda) wrote that the 


treasury secretary (escrivfo da fazenda) and the provedor 


da fazenda received a fee of 000$80 réis and 000$20 
respectively on all receipts made out when a ship was 
loading. The provedor also received a docking fee of 
8$000 mil~réis per ship (4$000 for entry into port; 4$000 
for exit), Needless to say, the attorney's gripe was 
that he inspected ships in port and posted guards in 
accordance with the lawe governing the loading end un- 
loading of cargoes without receiving extra pay. 

Various officials were entitled to legitimate 
fees paid by the tax contractor for the privilege of 
collecting the royal tenth. These men performed no 
special service in return for their bonus. In 1700, 
governor Carvalho told the king that although he knew 
that elsewhere in the Portuguese dominions, the governor 
received a bonus from the royal tenths, he had never 
availed himself of it. Now he wanted to do so, because 
lower officials were reaping large bonuses, while he gat 


nothing. The provedor da fazenda always took 40$000 when 
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& new contract was signed, and the clerks under him were 
paid a fee too, The king ordered that, beginning with 
the next contract, the governor should receive 40$000, 
the provedor da fazenda 5$000 and the minor treasury 
officials nothing. 

The order caused consternation in the colony, The 
provedor was probably miffed by the reduction of his 
bonus, and he vented his frustration on the secretary 
of the state. Instructions issued in 1693 had said that 
the secretary should receive a fee from the tax eollector 
equal to half that paid the provedor. The latest letter 
did not mention the secretary. The provedor took this to 
mean that he should not be paid, whereupon the secretary 
complained to Portugal. The provedor waa then instructed 
to see that the secretary received his bonus.” 

A substantial amount might be added to a man's 
income if he merited a housing allotment. The secretary 
of Pard, for instance, was receiving 30$000 @ year in 
1706." The ouvidor geral of Maranh&o was supposed to 
get 40$000 for the same purpose in 1712. In the latter 
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case, at least, the rent subsidy was supposed to be 
provided by the town council of SH Luis, which insisted 
it had no resources to pay such a iad The rent 
allotment of a high official was in itself as much as 
twice the salary of a common soldier. 

Besides rent, food subsidies were common. Everyone 
with the slightest claim wanted a monthly dole of drted 
fish and salt. Charges were common that somebody other 
than the plaintiff was receiving more than his share of 
fish or that somebody was not entitled to a dole to begin 
with. The minor treasury officials were accused of taking 
free fish without permission about the same time that 
they were also charged with the illegal collection of 
bonuses on tax contracts.” Petitions were received 
from peraons as diverse as the chief accountant and the 
captains of infantry asking for a fish alletwent. 

In most cases, fish and salt were given free and clear 
of any charges against a man's salary. One exception, 
it will be remembered, was the deductions made from the 


salaries of soldiers for fish and maniec flour. The 
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king felt that the infantry should receive free allotments 
too and ordered all discounting of army salaries stopped 
in 1713." 

In some cases, food allowances were taken into 
account in determining base pay or the fees a man might 
legally charge for services. An attempt was made to bring 
the total in line with a reasonable income for the office 
under consideration, Usuaily, the king would ask what 
income could be expected from an office, considering 
salary, fees, food and other allotments, and the income 
from similar sources that would come from other posts held 
by the same man. Thus, for instance, when the ouvidor 
geral also held the office of prevedor da fazenda, he 
received salary, fees, and so forth, from both posts. 
Usually a petitioner for a pay increase or special benefits 
compared what he was receiving to that of someone in 
another captaincy who was in the same occupation, If this 
was impossible, he at least compared his aalary to that 
ef & person of similar rank. ‘Thus, in 1707, the chief 
accountant asked for a salary of 40$¢000 mil-réis plus 
the same amount of salt and mullet as the provedor da 
fazenda sageted, The Crown, of course, could use 


comparative arguments in reverse. In 1715, when the 


*3tpid., January 17, 1713, Cdédice 269, fols. 7-8. 
#4Inid., December 10, 1707, Cddice 268, fol, 236. 
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secretary of Maranhfo asked to be allowed to charge 
every canoe going to the backlands a fee of 2$000, the 
governor recommended that the emoluments of office be 
eonfined to twenty baskets of salt, the same allowance 
which the secretary of the treasury reesived. Before 
making any decisions about salaries, the king usually 
asked the governor to send full particulars on the income 
of an office.” Up-to-date figures were needed, hecause 
newly appointed office holders had to pay a fee for 
their post, based on its potential income. 

An additional perquisite of office, which was 
important in some caéses, was ® paper allotment. Paper 
wags expensive at that time, Empty record books made of 
paper (pasta) cost 6$400 mil-réis and those of parchment 
(pergaminho) o$700."" Reams of loose paper were undoubtably 
similarly dear. Thus, 1f a man were given to lengthy 
offictal correspondence, his expenditures for paper could 
eat into his salary if he used more than his allotment. 
In one case, captain-major Manoel de Madureira Lobo said 


he had had to write many letters to the king in the 


*5ipid., January 14, 1715, Cédice 269, fol. 29, 


*8For example, see Ibid., April 16, 1697, Cddice 
268, fol. 128. 


*"rpid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of 
Maranh&o, March 23, 1723, Cddice 269, fol. 238, 
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governor's absencé, and his yearly ration of one ream of 
paper had been insufficient. He had asked the provedor 

da fazenda for another ream, which had been refused him 
in disrespectful language. The king replied that he would 
reprimand the treasury official for his language but not 
for the refusal. The captain-major would have to he con- 
tent with one ream.” 

Given the cost of paper, the Crewn would not pra- 
vide it free even to agencies charged with keeping 
official records. From time to time the Crown would 
send the provedor da fazenda a list of the numbers of 
empty record books which had been shipped to the colony 
and their value. He would be requested to send payment 
in goods for them. Thus, in 1723, he was told to remit 
58$300 mil-réis for seven empty booka made of paper and 
five of varctaatit. 

When a Crown salaried man had had his income de- 
termined, he still had problems. One was whether he 
would actually zet his pay; another was whether he could 
contrive to live on it. Concerning payment, two things 


might happen. Either the treasury would be empty, or 


*8Tpid,, Letter to the captain-major of Pard, 
April 29, 1723, Cédice 269, fols, 242-243. 


*92ibid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of 
Maranh&o, March 23, 1723, Cddice 269, fol. 238. 
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some official with a gmidge against the person in question 
would try to hold back payment, 

Actual shortages of funds seem to have been a 
problem only at the turn of the eighteenth century, The 
eritical year was 1697, when payment of the soldiery 
and salaried officials and pensioners (filhos da folha) 
was two years behind schedule. Finally, money allotted 
for the upkeep of the colony's fortifications was used 
to pay those in waa. The greater problem throughout 
the period was the péssibility of a falling out between 
paymaster and employee, Several incidents of apite occurred, 
all seemingly concerning churchmen. Thia would indicate 
that the withholding of ecclesiastical stipends was 
part of the hostilities between lay persona and clerics, 
which. continued throughout the period. 

Bishop Dom Joseph Delgarte was one who got the 
run-a-round when he tried to collect his money. It will 
be remembered that he wea at loggerheads with governor 
Gama during their joint residence in the state, and it 
seems likely that the governor gave tacit approval to the 
storekeeper's refusal to pay the bishop. The king, on 
the other hand, threatened the storekeeper with a lawsuit 
if he did not pay the étevic, > In the 1740's, relations 


*°rnid., Letters to the governor of Maranhfo e Grito 
Pard, December 7, 1697, Codice 268, fol. 1253 January 31, 
1697, Cddice 268, fol. 131. 


"S384, ; Letter to the almoxarife da fazenda of 
Maranhfe, March 2, 1724, Cédice 269, fol. 302. 
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were again strained. For reasons unknown, the provedor da 
fazenda had refused to pay the current bishop, the 
chaplains, and other officials of the see of S80 Luis. 

Te bishops complained, and the Crown reproved the provedor. 
Rather than give in, the treasury official then tendered 
half of the unpaid salaries, saying he would pay the 
balance later. He maintained that this was standard 
procedure in the sister captaincy of Pard. The bishop had 
no recourse but to write to Portugal again, This time, 

the king told the governor to see that the provedor da 
fagenda paid the balance. 

Salaries were not always a living wage. Probably 
the soldiers, who were poorly paid to begin with and had 
less opportunity than most to supplement their income, 
were the worst off. In part their salary was insufficient 
because imported goods were so expensive. In a petition 
made in March, 1712, some privates aaid that a hat which 
would cost 000$600 rdéia in Portugal, cost 4$000 mil-réis 
in Maranhfo, This was almost seven times as expensive, 
not to say that it was about one-fifth the man's yearly 
income. Although no comparative figures were given, shoes 
and stockings were similarly expensive. Shoes cost 1$500 
tn Maranh@o and woolen stockings 3$000 a pair. Because 


S2Thid., Letter to the governor of Maranhfio e Grfo 
Pard, April 20, 1742, Cddice 270, fol. 353. 
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uniforms were prohibitive in cost, the soldiers had nothing 
to wear for guard duty. 

A quarter of a century later, the problem had not 
been resolved, The soldiers had no uniforms because none 
were supplied from Portugal, and there was no money in 
the colony to outfit them. Governor Jofio de Abreu Castello- 
Branco knew that talea of woe would not bring a shower of 
caps and stockings from Portugal, se rather than comp2ain 
about the soldiera' plight, he proposed an ingenious 
money-making scheme. He said that in Cabo do Norte there 
were a number of small rivers, where the French sometzines 
gathered cacao. If Portuguese soldiers took several canoes 
there each year, the French sould be kept away, and the 
Lusitanians could incidentally gather spices, the pro- 
ceeds of which could be used to buy uniforms. This mix- 
ture of defense and profit was calculated to appeal to 
the king, who sanctioned the phen” 

Pergons mot in the royal employ also ranted about 
their supposed abject poverty. One needs to be cautious 
in taking these accounts at face value. Tales of bitter 
hardship usually had one of two aims, elther getting the 


Portuguese government to set prices below the going rate 


SStpid., December 1, 1700, Cédice 268, fol. 156. 
®4Tpid., April 4, 1739, Cddice 270, fols. 305-306. 
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for staples such as salt or obtaining permission to exploit 
the Indians. In 1715, for instance, the people of Belém 
said they were suffering because they could not pay the 
price asked for salt. In 1729, sympathetic governor 
Sousa Freire reported that the residents of 3% lufs were 
"reduced to great poverty” because the Jesuits had refused 
thely requests for Indians, Caeté was “on the verge of 
collapse" for the same reasons, In a variation of the 
theme, the town council of S& Luts complained in 1735 
that the settlers were suffering greatly, because no fish 
was obtainable in the city and meat was in short supply. 
The council asked that some Indians be assigned toa a 
royal fishery like the one in Pard. In another letter 
of the same year, the council said that the settlers' 
abject state was due to the dearth of exportable commodi- 
ties, and since the only article on which they made money was 
eotton, they wanted to deny Paré permission to sell ie" 

Although life in 88 Lufs and Belém was not opulent, 


indications are that living standards rose during the 


S5rpid., dune 4, 1715, Cédice 269, fol. 36. 

S8Tbid., September 27, 1729, Cddice 270, fols. 77-78, 
*¥ibid., April 19, 1736, Codice 270, fol, 236. 
S8Ibid., April 27, 1736, Cddice 270, fol. 244, 
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period. All along, life had at least its modest comforts, 
a glimpse of which can be seen from &@ royal rebuke 
addressed to captain major Francisco Manoel de Nobrega de 
Vasconcelos of Maranhfe in 1719. Vasconcelos was taken to 
task for "annihilating the dignity of his post" by frequent- 
ing bawdy houses where he publicly wined, dined, and danced 
with abandoned women, The king sputtered that Vasconcelos 
was severely reprimanded for comporting himself “so in- 
decorously . . . entering publicly into the houses of 
fallen women without any regard to what [he] stood for 
and the example which he sheuld set, instead giving cause 
for scandal and gossip" by attending disgraceful danees, 
Obviously, SHo Luis did not lack for entertainment. 

By the 1730's, some city residents had enough money 
to dress their slaves in imported finery, which display 
indicated that they were not solely concerned with sub- 
sistence, Governor José da Serra thought the appearance 
of slave girls on the streets arrayed in expensive clothea 
made of silk and velvet with adornments of gold and silver 
was @ scandal, a feeling common elsewhere in colonial 
America. He issued an injunction against fancy clothes 
for slaves in 1733, but it was appealed to the king. He 


ruled that the governor had overstepped his authority 


5®°Tpid., Letter to the captain major of Maranhgo, 
October 2, 1719, Cddice 269, fols. 119-119. 
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in promulgating the edict, and it was eepentad.” One 
can suppose that if the slaves of the rich were wearing 
gold and silver, silks and velvets, the white women of 
the colony were not wearing homespun. 

Building activity in the cities indicated growing 
prosperity. A businessman in Belém, Manoel de Gdes, 
told the king in 1715 that he had invested 40,000 cruzados 
in the construction of some large houses (casas nobres) 
so that he might live and carry on his business in comfort. 
Apparently, his houses were envied by some high govern- 
ment officials, because Gdes complained that houses were 
often taken away from civilians for government lodgings, 
and he asked the king to stop the practice. Understand- 
ably, he resented his dwellings being commandeered after 
he had made a substantial investment in them. The king 
wrote that if GQdes were living in the buildings, he should 
be allowed to keep possession of ems La Condamine 
reported favorably on the appearance of the buildings in 
Belem when he visited that city in 1742. He wrote: 

In effect, on coming to this place, immediately 
after our leaving the woods of the Amazon, we 


could almost have fancied ourselves in a large 
city, adorned with streets finely laid out, and 


6°Tbid. Letters to the governor of Maranhfo e 
Gro Pard, February 16, 1734, Cddice 270, fol. 195; April 
11, 1735, Codice 270, fol. 219, 


®1Tpid., March 26, 1716, Cddice 269, fol. 50. 
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hendsome houses; most of them rebuilt within 

these thirty years, of stone and shards, as 

also magnificent churches, ®# 

construction had its ups and downs in both cities, 
but the trend was to replace mud-walled structures with 
more permanent and imposing ones of stone. This was done 
as income was available; sometimes construction dragged 
on for years. A governor's residence, cathedral, town 
hall, customs house, and jail were some of the buildings 
which were given priority. Others which were considered 
desirable were a hospital, public warehouse, slaughter 
house, bishop's residence, and a nunnery. By 1709 in 
Belém, a powder house, governor's residence, and some 
paving had been completed; in SHo Lufs two public ware- 
houses had been begun. Governor Costa Freire said that 
& cathedral had been begun in Belém during the first decade 
of the century but had been stopped for lack of funds.” 
In 1715, Gosta Freire reported that a new gover- 

nor's residence in Belém would be built on the central 
plaza and the old one made into a soldiers! hospital.” 


Jails, while needed, apparently did not merit expenditures 


®®1a Condamine, p. 89. 

S3~HU, "Registro de cartas ... ," Letter to the 
governor of Maranhao e Gr&o Pard, April 10, 1709, Coédice 
268, fol. 244, 


S*tbid., July 7, 1716, Cddice 269, fols. 56-57, 
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in either city. The government ordered Sao Lufs and Belém 
to repair their jails in 1707, because they were so flimsy 
that criminals could escape with gices Little heed was 
paid the command, because at intervals Belém atalled for 
time by giving excuses why the jail had not yet been com- 
pleted. In 1725, the municipal council asked for a grant 
of Indian laborers to repair the bulliding, which the 
council admitted was "about to fall down at any gimme” 
In 1727 the king granted the council laborers to help 
construct a new jail and town hali, so it can be supposed 
that the old jail had been made to de for twelve years, 
or that having been built it had quickly fallen into 
awerepitudes 

A new customs house was completed in S#o Lufs in 
wi.” About the same time, the Jesults of Belém offered 
to build a stone-and-mortar customs house in that city, 
if they could take over the old one, which was Inconven- 


dently located adjoining the college walls. The Crown 


S5Tbid,, September 27, 1707, Cédice 268, fol, 223, 
66Tpbid., Pebruary 1, 1725, Cddice 269, fol. 299. 


®7Tbid,, Letter to the town council of Pard, May 
10, 1737, Gédice 270, fol. 257. 


S8Tbid., Letter to the governor of Maranhio e Grio 
Pard, February 21, 1712, cddice 268, fol. 278. 
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accepted thls proposal, although 1t ia not clear whether 
it was carried through.” Bt 17350, in any case, the 
existing building was too small to handle the volume of 
goods which passed through it. The king was unwilling to 
sanction the construction of a large structure unless funds 
could be shown to exist for that punpERe. 

Customs houses were not the only bulldings which 
were bursting at the seams. In 1714, the provedor da 
fazendea of SHo Lufs wrote that the church there needed to 
be expanded at least 12 or 15 spans in width snd 25 cr 30 
in length, because, having been built some time ago, it 
was no longer lerge enough. On feast days, most of the 
congregation had to stand outside. The king instructed 
the governor to decide whether it was worth enlarging 
the existing structure, or whether it would be better to 
build a new one. Plans should be drawn up for both 
schemes, and trial bids taken on the construction work 
to see which was the more economical. The governor 
reported that he thought 1t would be better to build from 
scratch; however, this would have to be done under royal 
Girection, since no carpenter or stone mason would bia 


on the construction. Furthermore, there was insufficient 


®S®8Tbid., June 12, 1715, Cdédice 269, fol. 38. 


T°Tbid., Letter to the provedor da fazenda of Pard, 
March 7, 1730, Cddice 270, fol. 89, 


71Ipid., Letter to the governor of Maranhfo e arfo 
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money in the treasury to complete the project. The king 
then proposed that it be financed by an auetion of two 
hundred ransomed Indians. Joo V thought that the proceeds 
from two hundred slaves should be enough to build the 
cathedral. 

When it came to the more refined aspects of city 
living such as street paving, town residents were not 
anxicus to part with their money, though conditions were 
deplorable. The bishop of Pare railed in 1726 that the 
streets in Belém were so bad that he could not make his 
way through them to perform the sacrament of extreme 
unetion for the dying. He reported that when he had 
brought the matter before the municipal council, the city 
fathers had been extremely reluctant to appropriate money 
for street paving. A compromise had eventually been 
reached. The town had inetalled paving from the bishop's 
residence to the cathedrel. 

Other seeming conveniences were similarly neglected. 
It was not until 1727 that a public slaughter house was 
established in Belén. The colonials’ value system was 
admittedly different from that of the modern observer. 


In their eyes, paving and meat supply were not as critioal 


T2Tbild., May 30, 1718, Cdédice 269, fol. 97. 
T9Tbid., October 9, 1727, Codice 270, fol. 31. 
74Tbid., October 13, 1727, Cdédice 270, fol. 32. 
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as the display of civilization which the establishment of 
a nunnery would have meant. As early as 1716, the town 
council of Belém asked permission to build a convent for 
the daughters of the city's cniwbieantes 

Portuguese occupation of MaranhYo e Grflo Parad 
brought the prevailing notion of "eivilization" to a 
vast area, The taming of jungles and native tribes was 
continually underway during the period. This chapter 
has shown some of the difficulties of opening up frontier 
areas, Pioneering, on the other hand, was no longer 
necessary in S&o Luis and Belem by 1686. There in the 
cities, man's efforts did not have to be sinzle mindedly 
directed toward survival. Rather, city dwellers during 
the 1686-1751 period were interested 1n improving their 
material standard of living. They built more imposing 
residences, wore stylish clothes, and draped their slaves 
in finery. In a manner which seems familiar, persons on 
calarles were keenly anxious not to be left behind in 
the competition for raises and frinze benefits, so that 
they too might enjoy the comforts and trappings of civili- 
zation, This chapter has indicated that in the cities, 
at least, the settlers of Maranhfo e drfo Pard enjoyed a 
modest but visible improvement in their economic well- 
being between 1686 and 1751, 


7STbid., June 4, 1716, Cddice 269, fol. 55. 


APPENDIX I 
GOVERNORS OF MARANHAO E GRAO PARA, 1685-1751 


Gomes Freire de Andrada, March 1685-mMay, 1690 


ee de Albuquerque Coelho de Carvalho, May, 1690-June, 
i701. 


Fernfo Carrilho (interim), June, 1701-July, 1702 

D, Manuel Rolim de Moura Tavares, July, 1702-September,1705 
Joie Velasco de Molina, September, 1705-January, 1707 
Christovio da Costa Freire, January, 1707-dJune, 1718 

Bernardo Pereira de Berredo, June, 1718-July, 1722 

Jo&o da Maia da Gama, July, 1722-June, 1728 

Alexandre de Souse Freire,June, 1728-July, 1732 

José de Serra, July, 1732-Mareh, 1736 

Antonio Duarte de Barros (interim), March, 1736-September, 1737 
Jofo de Abreu Castello-Branco, September, 1737-August ,1747 


imei Pedro de Mendonga GorjJHo, August, 1747-September, 
ibs 
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V. MARANHRO EB GRAO PARA IN PERSPECTIVE, 
1686-1751 


The residents of Amazonia stood at a turning point 
in 1751, although no one in Maranh&o e Gr&o Para could 
have foreseen the changes which would take place in the 
next few years. Pombal would soon secularize the missions 
and expel the Jesuits. He would institute a monopoly 
company, which would take over the colony's trade. In- 
evitably, Pombal's policies would mean important differen- 
ces in the colonists! way of doing business with the home~ 


i 
land and in their relations with the Indians. She intent 
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*There is a wealth of primary and secondary material 
available on MaranhZo e Gr&o Pard during the period of ,Pomba 1. 
The microfilm copy of AHU, "Registro de cartas ... 

Cédice 271 (1745-1753) and Cédice 272 (1753-1794) 1s an 
invaluable orimary source. Likewise indispensable is the 
three-volume documentary collection edited by Marcos 
carneiro de Mendonga, A Amez6nia a na era rome ane correse 


ae Steg ne 


dongs Furtado 17 ii S. O Paulo: Lnstituto 
storicoe e Georrsfico rasileiro 1963) 

Among secondary sources, Leite and Azevedo have 
good accounts of the effects of Pombal's legislation on 
the Jesuits. Studert Filho devotes a chapter to adminis- 
trative changes. Reis has written a multitude of articles 
Gevoted to this period. He also has a book-length study 
ef Pombal's reforms, which 1s a good introduction to the 
period. It is calied A olitica de Portugal no valle 
amazOnico (Belém: off. Grafico da Revista Novidsde, 1940). 

mong modern students of Pombal, Manuel Nunes Dias 
is important. His article in Revista de Histéria, is a 
valuable attempt to eveluate the economic repercussions 
of the monopoly company. 

Those interested in specialized aspects of the 
Pombal period, or any other, would do well to consult the 
massive bibliographic reference work, Instituto Brasileiro 


ive 
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of this dissertation has been to show the development of 
the Amazon colony in the years before Pombal. 

As probably no group of people lives a stetioa exis- 
tence, so with the inhabitants of Maranhfo e Gr&o Pard 
from 1686 to 1751. Although no earthshaking events 
shattered their way of life during the period, still it 
slowly evolved, so that while the societies clustered 
around Belém and So Lufs were in many ways the same in 
1751 as they had been in 1636, yet they were subtly dif- 
ferent too. The bread cultural outlines remained unchanged, 
while sheltering an evolution of detail within. 

Of those outlines, the relation of white man to 
Indian was basie to existence. Throughout the period, 
the native provided the bulk of the colony's labor, 
seldom and scantily supplemented by the hand of Negro 
and white. The quailty of the Indian's relationship to 
the whites depended on whether he called a mlasionary or 
a settier his master. If the first, ne was probably a 
free wan; if the second, he was probably a slave. An 
uneasy coexistence was maintained among missionary, settler, 
and Indian. Only a few natives managed to avoid falling 
under the influence of either eclasa of whites, 

A second scheme, within which detail but not broad 


pian varied, was man's relation to the land. Amazonia, 


iros Instituto Brasileiro dé D= 
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with its myriad of waterways, its floods, ite strange 
animai and vegetable life, was unfamiliar to the recently 
arrivec European. To simply exist, to bring the land 
under cultivation and to make it yield food and then, 
hopefully, articles of commerce, the Portuguese had to 
adapt to this new world. He had to discover what crops 
might successfully be transplanted, and what staples the 
forests would yield. The Portuguese learned to use the 
native canoe, to pick cacao, to grow manioc. He began to 
burn mahagony o11 in his lamp and crush turtle eggs for 
cooking fat. While each man had to find these things out 
afresh, the society of men hed by 1686 learned the tech- 
niques of subsistence which would remain basically un- 
changed beyond the half century mark. 

A third broad outline was the relation of settler 
and missionary to the Portuguese government. Colonial 
dependency was not questioned during the period. Petitions 
and complaints, applications to build milis, and requests 
for office or discharge from the army were sent through 
ranks of officialdom in ways generally understood. There 
were many changes of detail but little novelty in colonial 
government practices. The wheels of government turned 
and though there were minor breakdowns, the vehicle was 
not discarded, 


Thus the broad cultural outlines stood. A man who 
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visited Belém for a few months in 1686 and did not return 
until 1751 would not be totally disoriented. He could 
see Indians bringing canoes laden with cacao, crave, and 
sarsaparillia down river under the direction of a Por- 
tuguese or half breed in 175] as easily as in 1686. His 
meals would be prepared with fish and manioc in either 
year, He could visit a mission village and observe the 
Jesuits laboring to bring the gospel to untutored Indians 
in 1686 or 1751. The visitor would not feel out of place 
if he arrived on a feast day and saw the colony's digni- 
taries march to the cathedral for mass. The governor, 
ouvider geral, captain major, treasury officials, and 
town councilmen would be discernible by rank though the 
faces were not the ones he remembered. 

Yet this hypothetical visitor might also have cause 
for a second look around him. On second impression, 
Belém was larger and more imposing. There were even a 
few paved streets where he had walked in mud before, 

The colonists! dress seemed somehow more fashionable, the 
materials richer. The townspeople seemed to have a more 
prosperous air. Visiting the plantations around the city, 
the visitor might not recognize all the crops under cul 
tivation, Hardly anyone had been raising cacao when he 
had been there before. Coffee was atrange to him. So, 


the visitor would muse, time does not stand still, 
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To consider the evolution of Maranhfo e Ordo Pard, 
take first man's relationship to the land. Cacao and 
other spices remained the export staples of the northern 
eaptaincy and cotton that of the southern, but the total 
yield, calculated from the value of the royal tenths 
edged upward. In 1697, the tenths were contracted at 
34,000 erugados, in 1725 at 111,000 cruzados, and in 1745, 
at 182,000 cruzados. This was @ substantial increase, 
though not a great amount compared to the income of some 
of the other Portuguese possessions. 

Even though Maranhfo e Grado) Parad produced neither 
fine quality spices, mineral wealtn, nor staples such as 
auger for the enrichment of Fortugal, the Crown kept 
up interest in the productiona and potential of the 
colony. In fact, a study of government pronouncements 
on agriculture demonstrates a constant and intimate con- 
cern with the colony. During the first half of the cen- 
tury, the Crown did not despair of finding export crops 
which would make the area prosper. In 1686, neither the 
southern nor northern divisions of the state yielded enough 
revenue to pay the salaries of royal appointees and the 
garrison troops. By 1712, the royal tenths met expenses 
in Pard, Maranh&o continued to need subsidies throughout 
the period, but from the second decade of the eighteenth 
century, Para could supply them. Understandably, the 
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king wanted a thriving agriculture in order to insure 
that Pard and Maranh&o would not be a drain on the treasury. 
Thus many policies were designed to increase production 
of crops already grown or harvested in the wild, Others 
were directed at introducing valuable new crops. The 
Crown also tried to improve the quality of export crops, 
particularly spices, many of which brought low prices 
in Europe because they had been damaged by improper 
handling. Then, too, some Crown officials like governor 
Gama demonstrated a surprisingly progressive interest in 
the conservation of the region's natural resources, 

During the early years of the eighteenth century, 
Portugal pinned its hopes for the improvement of the 
state's economy on sugar. The settlers preferred to 
grind their cane for brandy instead, and the government 
tried unsuccessfully to legislate Uquor distilleries out 
of existence in the belief that this would boost sugar 
production, When this goal proved illusory, the Crown 
contented itself with limiting the stills to locations 
where they would not interfere with the supply of cane 
to the sugar mills. The number of mills grinding cane 
for brandy grew substantially during the period, while 
many sugar millis fell into disuse, 

Cacao, which had been discovered growing wild in 
the Amazon valley, benefited by being cultivated during 


the period, Both settlers and missionaries grew it 
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on their plantations, although gathering wild cacao was 
by no means abandoned. One of the crops introduced during 
the eighteenth century which met with success was coffee. 
First brought to Pard in 1723, it was on the export lists 
by the 1730's. The coffee industry suffered from foreign 
competition, and the settlers wanted a closed market for 
their preduct, but the Crown, after much hedging, would 
only guarantee them that all forelgn coffeea except those 
from Portuguese Asta would be barred, Other crops which 
the government hoped would grow in Amazonia were East 
Indian cinnamon and pepper. Neither seemed to thrive, 
The king helped colaenists who contributed to the economy 
by planting speciality crops with favors such as grants 
of Indians. 

While dn most cases, the Crown's directives on 
agriculture were laudable, the government did not have 
notable success in achieving desired geals through legis- 
lation. In the case of sugar, Jo&o V attempted the im- 
possible, for legislation could not turn a marginal crop 
into a mainstay of the economy. Even when the Crown had 
a better grasp of realities, its remedial measures oftm- 
times fatled. Such was the case with laws meant toa im- 
prove the handling of cacao and other spices. Maranhkado 
e Grfo Paré was an ocean away from the home country. 
Communications were slow; implementation of legislation 
was avoided while clarifications were requested or com- 


plaints lodged. Even when laws were posted, their 
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enforcement was nigh impossible. No one could oversee 
men picking spicea in the vastnesa of the Amazonian water- 
waya. Ill-paid officials often engaged in forbidden 
commerce themselves, and they could not be too strict 
in enforcing laws they themselves broke. These things 
made it difficult for Fortugal to legislate effectively 
for the cdlony. 

The colonists! inability to wrest a dazzling profit 
from the soll meant they had little money to spend on 
imported luxuries. Qn one hand, this was beneficial, 
because it meant that the settlers had to supply many of 
their daily needs without resorting to imports. When 
imported salt could not be had at any price, sea salt 
evaporated in shallow lagoons was used. When building 
gtone and limestone brought from Portugal were un- 
available, the settlers made lime by burning shells and 
quarried local stone, 

The back side of the coin was that sometimes the 
pmall volume of trade between Portugal and the colony 
meant that the settlers suffered actual want. On the 
average, only four or five vessels visited the state each 
year between 1725 and 1749; prior to 1725, some years 
went by without a single docking, The government tried to 
stimulate trade by concessions to merchants who would send 


their ships to Maranh&e e Griio Pard. Regular communications 


with the colony were dependent on the traders, 80 the 
Crown was eager to forestall any trade boycott. Beginning 
in 1706, ships going to Maranhd@o e Grfo Pard were released 
from obligations to sail with the sugar fleet convoy 
coming from Péernambyco and Bahia. Another privilege 

waa the right to charge what the market would bear for 
many articles, To all cries for relief from high prices, 
the king replied that no ship captains would aail to the 
colony if restrictions were put on profits. Freight rates 
were also high. The colonials thought that they were 
continually overcharged for transporting their goods. 

Both Maranhio e Grfo Pard suffered from the lack 
of trade. Portugal was burdened with monetary outlays 
for the upkeep of the military garrisons and the payment 
of salaries during the early years of the period. Even 
with better times, the colonials had to put up with high 
freight rates, exorbitant prices for imports, and actual 
shortages of articles needed for their caily comfort 
because so few ships visited their ports, Nothing could 
have shanged this state of affairs except a marked in- 
crease in the value of exports, and this did not happen. 

Prosperity was to an extent dependent on labor 
supply. Thus the relation between Portuguese and Indian 
was crucial. This relationship was colored by competing 
aystems of control+-the village system, favored by the 


Catholic missionaries, and bondage, favored by the 
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colonists. The laws which in theory governed the three- 
way relationship dated from the 1680's. ‘They provided for 
a mixed system of free Indians living in mission villages 
end Indian slaves owned by the Portuguese. The free 
Indians 88 well as the slaves had to work for the whites, 
but the missionaries retained spiritual and temporal 
control of their charges, Slaves might be procured in 
"Just ware” or they could be bought outright from other 
Indians when they had been captured in a “just” inter- 
tribal war or were destined to be eaten by their cannibal 
enemies. 

Ransoming of Indians did not work out as envisioned 
by the lawa of the 1680's, To send out expeditions was 
cumbersome and expensive. The Crown disliked the costs 
the Jesuits hated their role in buying slaves; and the 
colonists preferred poaching. Thus the resgate fell 
into disuse soon after the turn of the century and was 
only revived in the 1720's by governor Gama, Gama tried 
to enforce the laws against 4llegal slaving while providing 
an alternative supply of slaves through the Crown-sanctioned 
and Jesuit-controlled reagates, but his efforts met with 
colonial disfavor. Relations between the missionaries, 
whom he favored, and the settlers hit a low during his 
governorship. His successor, Sousa Freire, let Indian 
affairs slide into old patterns. The settlers hoped that 
times would favor them and petitioned in the 1730's for 
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the temporal jurisdiction of the natives. After weighing 
the evidence, the Grown concluded that it was best to 
let the system established in the previous century remain 
unchanged, 

The Indians whose temporal jurisdiction was the 
subject of dispute lived in villages dedicated to the 
labor distribution. These were run by the missionary 
orders, but the male Indians living there were perlodi- 
caliy subject to a stint of several months labor for 
the local whites. The villages were of neceasity located 
near Portuguese settlements. Not all the mission Indians 
took part in the distribution. Some lived in royal 
service villages, where they labored under monopoly con- 
tracts. Some were allocated to the orders for the upkeep 
ef their eateblishments, while in the backlands, the 
Indians were left to lead their lives under missionary 
supervision, 

The colonists supplemented their supply of ransomed 
slaves and Indians from the labor distribution by illegal 
glaving and the private descimento. The latter substitute 
for the resgate waa popular because it entitled the 
settler to the exclusive use of the Indians he had paid 
the missionaries to bring down from the upper reaches 
of the Amazon, ‘The various sources of labor never satis- 


fied the demand. The natives did not fare well under a 
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regime of hard field work, and their death was often 
hurried by exposure to imported diseases such as amallpox 
or measles, 

Negro slavery never took hold in Maranh&o e Grio 
Pard. The colony simply could not afford to import 
Africans, The documented arrivals of Negroes count barely 
three hundred persons during the sixty-five years, two 
hundred during the firat decade of the eighteenth century 
and one hundred during the fourth decade. Whites who 
would labor with their hands were as scarce as black 
slaves. There was a shortage of white artisans throughout 
the pertod, As a result, sugar milla were idled because 
no one knew how to repair copper boiling pans. Similarly, 
medical care was scant for lack of doctors, druggists, 
and midwives. Army recruits were few, and the colony's 
defenses were continually undermanned. Fortunately, no 
foreign invasion took place during the period, 

Qne indication of the small importance accorded 
Maranhao e Grado Pard by Portugal was the fact that the 
colony was forced to carry on its economic affaira by 
barter, Yet the colony benefited by its ties with 
Portugal and knew it. No grumblea against authority led 
to open revolt during the pertod, The coloniai syatem 
was unwieldy becauge one governor, with hia headquarters 


in S8o Lufs, was expected to oversee affairs in both the 
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northern and southern sections of the state, and communi- 
cations between Belém and SHo Luis were slow, 

The Crown experimented with combinations of the 
offices below the rank of governor, hoping to achieve 
good administration at the least possible cost. Prior 
to 1698, there was one provedor mor de fazenda and one 
ouvider geral for the entire state. In that year, the 
king provided for a second cuvidor geral to reside in 
Belém but combined the posts of provedor da fazenda and 
ouvidor geral in each captaincy, The joining of judicial 
and financial power in the hands of a single man brought 
erles of despotiam from some of the colonists, ‘The king 
was reluctant to divide the posts until the colony's 
finances warranted the increased outlay for salaries, 
but in 1718 in Pard and in 172@ in SHo lafs, the offices 
were separated. 

The scarcity of qualified and conscientious colonial 
officials meant that many lesser posts were occupied by 
untrained or, worse yet, unscrupulous men, The treasury 
and storekeepers posts were particularly sought by the 
latter sort, who wanted to line their pockets at public 
expense. An individual's state in life depended on his 
ability to command a lucrative government post or to 
prosper through exploitation of native labor. Some men 
never roge from the bottom, particularly soldiers who had 


been caught in the recruitment officer's net in Madeira, 
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the Azores, or Portugal. The soldiery was 111 paid and 
had little opportunity to exploit lucrative sidelines, 
Thoge persona who through pull could command a Jeb as a 
storekeeper or customs inspector had expectations of a 
goed income from fees and bribes. 

Some men made good livings from agriculture and 
commerce, Success in agriculture depended on the number 
of Indians the settler could command, and men with 
imagination and pluck could usually bypase laws against 
illegal slaving with impunity. Some might even dupe the 
Crown into giving them honors for building forts or leading 
military expeditions which were really excuses for slave 
hunting. While some persons suffered poverty, many of the 
complainta made te Portugal were politically motivated. 
For instance the settlers often said that missionary 
control of the Indians! temporal affairs was reducing the 
colonists to dire poverty. 

Looking at Maranh@o e Gro Parad from 1686 toe 1751, 
two themes are evident. One is that the coleny was not 
ea valuable as other areas of the Portuguese empire. The 
other is that the state made slow but steady progreas 
during the period. It is the author's belief that this 
idea ig the more important. At the beginning of the 
dissertation, it was remarked that in 1686 1t was still 
a mute point whether white men could prosper in Amagonia, 
By 1751, an affirmative answer could have been given. A 


reasonably stable basis for continued prosperity had been 
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established in Maranhfo e¢ Griio Para by that date. Local 
Indians supervised by the Portuguese settlers and 
missionaries processed a variety of local producta which 
could be traded for desired European goods. The system 
was more balanced than that of, gay, Bahia, with its one- 
crop economy subject to the vagaries of the European market 
and dependent on an African labor supply. 

There were many indications of the steady increase 
in prosperity, the most obvious being the increased yield 
of the royal tenths and the actual surplus of revenue in 
Pard after the second decade of the eighteenth century. 
Another indication was the division of administrative 
offices to keep up with the increasing load of paper work. 
Settlers moved out from S%o Luis and Belém to found new 
towns such Ieatu, as land near the provincial capitals 
filled up, Se Luis and Belém grew until old churches 
and public buildings were not adequate and had to be 
replaced, Men traded mud shacks for stone residences, 
showing that they had come up in the world financtally. 
All indications were that by 1751, when their world 
began to fall apart because of Pombal's reforms, the Por= 
tuguese had proved that they could make Amazonia's forests 
and soils yleld an adequate living for ihavopeans. They 
had raised the state from dependency on the rinaneten 
resources of Portugal to the status of self-supporting 
eolony within the Portuguese colonial empire. There is 
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no reason to doubt that if the colony had been left to 
continue in the pattern which had been established that 


it would have continued to grow and prosper, modestly 


but surely. 
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